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TWO LILIES. 



CHAPTER I. 

WHEN Edward Graham calied tbe next day 
on Mr. Lennard, and informed hitn that 
he had found no traces of the old staircase, that 
gentleman merely puckered up his thick grey 
eyebrows^ until his narrow, stubborn forehead 
beoame a net-work of wrinkles, and said, " In- 
deed !" 

** No/' quietly responded the young architect, 
looking iiDConcemed^ but by no means so at 
heart, *' I have found nothing." 

'^ And perhaps there is nothing," argued Mr. 
Lennard, in a tone of remonstrance, and as if 
he were rather aggrieved than otherwise by 
Mr. Graham's unreasonable search for a stair- 
case that had no existence. " If I wer« you/* 
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2 TWO LHJES. 

be added, in a low, confidential tone, laying 
bis finger to bis nose witb a knowing look, «if 
I were you, Mr. Grabam, I would let tbat stair- 
•case alone." 

Mr. Grabam, tbougb taken by surprise, bad 
tbe presence of mind not to betray it. He even 
looked tbougbtful for a moment^ tben said 
gravely, " Well, Mr. Lennard, I tbink yon are 
rigbt. I sball take no more trouble about it." 
And 80, witb tbe assumption tbat be, and not 
Mr. Lennard, bad originated it, tbe matter was 
dismissed. Some lurking uneasiness still re- 
tnained in tbe young man's mind. Caprice 
always bas a dangerons aspect ; but tbe feeling 
gradnally died away, and appeared to be fairly 
buried wben Mr. Lennard gave a bacbelor din« 
ner^ to wbicb bis friend's arcbitect was invited. 
Tbe dinner was a very pleasant one. It was 
excellent as a dinner. Mr. Lennard's old Frencb 
bonne was a first-rate cook, and bis wines were 
perfect. His gnests, tbougb few^ were admir- 
ably matcbed. Tbey bad almost all dined 
witb eacb otber for many years, and knew tbeir 
respective good and weak points to a T. Tbey 
played into eacb otber's bands witbout effort, 
knew wbat to say and wbat topics to sbun ; and 
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Mr. Graham was pleased to find that Mr. Len^ 
nard'8 worship for hiB nobly-descended friend 
was as fervent as ever. Indeed, Mr. Bertram 
was quite unaffectedly and easily the great man 
of the little feast. He uttered his studiously- 
polished phrases with the courteous attention to 
his own phraseology which may be expected 
from a high-bred gentleman of the old school. 
He looked calmly and amiably down on his 
fellow-guests, with those fine blue eyes of his, 
and received their homage with the serene 
condescension of a superior being. Edward 
Graham saw, indeed, that the excessive wor- 
ship, to Ilse a mild word, of Captain Jekyll, 
brought a fastidious meaning to Mr. Bertram's 
patrician face ; bnt it passed away, and the 
Captain went on talking in a roar, and roUing 
his goggle eyes in fulsome admiration, until he 
brought matters to a crisis with old-fashioned 
courtesy. Mr. Lennard raised his glass, and 
drank the health of "The Bertram Lily" in 
choice Montebello. Mr. Bertram gracefully ac- 
knowledged the toast, and his white band 
seemed whiter than ever, and the flash of his 
diamond ring quivered with something like 
emotion in its brilliancy, and all was going on 
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chamaingly, when Captain Jekyll thought fit to 
exclaim — " Ay, ay, you don't get such lilies on 
the Smith and Jones bushes — eh^ sir V^ and he 
winked knowingly, and roared at his own "wit. 
Mr. Lennard, though he belonged to the Smith 
and Jones tribe, as everybody knew^ seemed to 
enjoy the joke ; but Mr. Bertram, mindful, per- 
.haps, of his daughter's share of plebeian blood^ 
looked cold and displeased, and later muttered 
within Edward Graham's hearing, ^' That man 
is odiously indelicate, sir.*' Mr. Lennard, how- 
ever, to whom the remark was addressed, only 
mbbed his hands in evident glee, and chuckled, 
and seemed infinitely amused. With this ex- 
ception, the dinner went off charmingly. 

^' Nothing could be pleasanter," said Edward 
Graham to Lily Scot. " The two friends were 
qnite cordial. It is all right." 

But when is anything all right in this chang- 
ing World ? On the next day, as Mr. Graham 
stood looking at his turret — his far more than 
Mr. Bertram's — he suddenly knit his heavy 
Boman brows and bit his lip. Some very fine 
and elaborate stone cflrving was to adorn the 
Windows of the turret. The task had been 
confided to a first-rate workman, and was now 
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fio far advanced that Mr. Graham could judge 
what the effect of the whole might be. A look 
told him that the effect was null. Tfaose 
clearly-cut thistle leaves, that vigorous northern 
foliage, which he had found flourishing on every 
roadside in the conntrj, and which the old 
bnilders had transferred with such free and 
careless grace to the capitals of columns and 
the fofodes of honses in all Saint Aubin, which 
he had seized npon as being both beautiful and 
local, and tried to emulate with all the skill he 
called his — these Ornaments, which were to 
distinguish his turret from any other plain 
turret, were a failure I That contrast of streng 
light and deep shadow, which he had wished 
for, had not been attained. The graceful foli- 
age laj flat and lifeless on the stone wall. 

" Charming !" murmured Mr. Bertram by his 
side. ^^ That thistle is qnite in character, Mr. 
Graham. The Greeks had their acanthus^ but 
onr northern thistle can compete with it. I am 
glad to see that you have noticed how it 
abonnds in Saint Aubin sculpture." 

But what is the ill-judged praise of the 
ignorant to the man conscious that his work 
is bad, and should be good? Moreover, the 
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workman, who also stood bj bis aide, and who 
read tbe meaning of bis clonded face and com- 
pressed Ups, said doubtfully^ 

*^ It will look sbarper wben tbere iß more of 
it." 

Mr. Grabam turned npon tbe man. He was 
a Parisian, slender and wiry, witb a little black 
moustacbe and a keen, clever, sligbtly sarcastic 
face. He wore a Tm*kisb cap witb a tassel to 
it, a grey blouse of fine boUand, immaculate 
wristbands and embroidered slippers. Mr. Gra- 
bam did not like tbe man, but be could not da 
witbout bim. 

**You could not get anotber like bim for 
twenty leagues around Saint Anbin," Monsieur 
Jean Merle bad said. "He got into trouble in 
Paris, and tbat is wby we bave bim bere ; and 
tben, tbougb be is insolent, be is bonourable. 
He keeps to an agreement, Monsieur ; and tben 
be is a genius, is Laurent.^' 

But geniuses are bard to please; and Mon- 
sieur Laurents approbation of the young arcbi- 
tect bad always been very limited indeed. 

" Ab 1 Gotbic tbistle," be bad carelessly said ; 
'* I prefer Benaissance Ornament — it is rounder 
and more barmonious. I like tbe cbeerfulness 
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of it. Benaissance is happy and airy ; Gothic 
is melancholy." 

This commenty uttered in Mr. Bertram's hear- 
i^S9 greatly displeased Mr. Graham. He re- 
fiolved to keep Monsieur Laurent at a distance, 
and was therefore more annoyed than pleased 
at his consolatory assurance that it would look 
ßharper when there was more of it." 

" It will look flatter/' thought Edward Gra- 
ham ; " but iß the blame his or mine V* 

His brow flushed to think that the error 
might be his ; and he bit his lip at the thought 
of being fettered with an incompetent instru- 
ment. Whichever was the case, he saw delay 
and pecuniary loss before him^ not to speak of 
possible contention. "I must not teil Lily 
about this — ^it would distress her/' was the 
only conclusion he came to as he lefb Mr. Ber- 
tram's house ; and he would certainly have ad- 
hered to this resolve if he had not found him- 
self alone with Lily Scot that evening. They 
met daily, but had little private intercourse. 
Lily had so much to do that she really could 
not spare many minutes for her lover. Mrs. 
Scot would not admit for a moment that she 
could be in the way ; and whether they were 
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ao or not, Jane and Louisa were firmly deter- 
mined to see and hear as much as they could of 
what was going on. Mr. Graham had cbafed 
at first, then he had submitted, wisely remem- 
bering that a time would come when he should 
have Lily all to himself. But on this evening 
Mrs. Scot was in her room with a headache, 
and Jane and Louisa had gone to see Miss 
Bertram's räbbits. Lily was in the garden, 
sauntering there in the cool Spring evening, 
and alone. 

" What a relief 1" Edward Graham could not 
help saying. 

"What is a relief I" asked Lily, demurely; 
but he could see her smile in the twilight. 

" You know," he answered, ismiling too. 

She softly passed her band through a bush of 
fiweet-brier, and walked on, smiling still, and 
looking, thought her lover^ very white and fair 
in that cool light ; but even the contemplation 
of her gentle, refined face could not chase care 
away. His smile vanished, and the anxious look 
came back to his eyes, the cloud to his brow. 

" Mr, Graham, what ails you?^^ asked Lily. 

He hesitated, then he told her, but he made 
light of it. 
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"It is nothing, you know," said he — *' no- 
thing at all, only everything went on so well, 
that trifle worries me." 

" Yes, of course,'' said Lily ; "and I am sure 
it is nothing, as you say," she sweetly added — 
more sweetly than sincerely, for a terrible 
thonght had crossed her mind and fiUed it with 
dismay, What if the mistake were greater and 
lay deeper than Mr. Graham confessed? — what 
if the turret were all wrong? — and what, 
above all, if Mr. Graham were not a genius ? 
To doubt the man they love in anything is im- 
possible to some women. They pass from the 
natural worship of the child for its parents to 
the adoration of the girl for her lover. But 
Lily Scot was not such a woman. She had 
never worshipped her mother in any way, never 
thought her perfect and infallible amongst 
women. She accepted Mr. Graham's love, and 
gave him her maiden affections in a quiet, inde- 
pendent spirit. He was a very nice man, and 
would make a very nice husband, and she 
thought him exceedingly clever ; but after all, 
when a check came, when on his own confession 
there was a mistake somewhere, she began to 
fear that she might have overrated his abilities* 
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What did ehe know about architecture ? How 
could she saj that be was an Inigo Jones or a 
Cbristopber Wren redivivus? In sbort^ the 
blind, fondy nnreasoning trust was not hers. 
That might be why^ though she spoke so 
sweetly, her kind^ soothing words gave Mr. 
Graham little comfort. His pride was secretly 
stung. fle put on a brave, cheerful air, and 
Said pointedly, 

"You understand, my dearest Lüy, that it 
is really nothing ^' 

** Oh, of course," she hasten ed to remark. 

" But this is my first great venture," he con- 
tinued, *^ and so I may feel too anxious." 

" I am sure you do," she cheerfuUy replied, 
slipping her arm within his, and looking up in 
his face with wistful tenderness. 

Then she spoke to him about Jane and 
Louisa^ who were getting on so nicely ; then of 
some of her own little trials ; then she indulged 
herseif with a few glimpses of the future, modest 
yet happy, and in these glimpses her lover saw 
new tokens of the serene domestic nature which 
was her prevailing charm. But though her 
gentle society suspended his trouble for a while, 
the annoyance returned all too swiftly and too 
surely when they parted. 
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He fipent a sleepless night, and early the- 
next morning he repaired to the house of the 
Field of the Cloth of Gold. Only a servant or 
two were about. The day was grey and lower- 
ing, and the new turret rose white and cold ou 
a background of dull and suUen clonds. All 
the young architect's fears were confirmed- 
The Ornament looked deplorably flat, tame^. 
and poor, and, culminating misfortune, the 
fault was his ! He stood looking thus in silent 
mortification, when Monsieur Jean Merle ap- 
peared, cheerful and breathless, for he was in a 
great hurry, having to go home at onee. 

'^I see we are going on finely, '' said he 
to Edward Graham, rubbing his hands as he 
spoke. ^' Madame Merle is the sort of woman 
who never loses any time, and she has given 
me a sixth boy, you must know. I must go 
and have a look at the good lady. She is 
doing very well, and so is the turret — eh, Mon- 
sieur Graham ? It will be a grand thing. They 
teil me the baby is twice the size of the last.. 
How well that thistle looks — eh, Monsieur 
Laurent V* 

Monsieur Laurent had just sauntered in. Ort 
being thus appealed to, he said, without enthu-^ 
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4siasm9that the thistle lookedwell^butprndently 
added that it would look better on a Bunny 
day, 

"Of course it willl" cried Monsieur Merle, 
«tili happy and exuberant. "Good morning, 
Monsieur Graham — good morning, Monsieur 
Laurent/' 

The workmen now came in, whistUng cheer- 
fuUy. They set to their tasks^ laughing and 
«houting. How Mr. Graham envied their care- 
less mood ! '' I wonder, after all, who is the 
happier man,'' thought he, watching one care- 
less fellow who stood whistling on a frail plank, 
reckless of the gap at his feet — " he who trusts 
to his brain and men's esteem for the re ward of 
his toil, or he who relies on the strength and 
skill of his right band, and whose sure eye and 
«teady foot alone save bim from a frightful 
•death ? Who can solve the vexed question ?" 

Here these philosophic speculations came to 
an abiTipt end, for Mr. Cowper suddenly entered 
the court and stood before Edward Graham, 
fair, courteous, and smiling. Mr. Cowper had 
vanished so suddenly from Saint Aubin on the 
Dews of Edward Graham's and Lily Scot's en- 
^agement, that it was impossible for Miss Scot's 
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favoured lover not to conclude that tbe man 
whom he disliked had secreÜj been his rival» 
Involuntarily be bad triumpbed in bis absence, 
and bis nnexpected retum now stung bim as a 
sort of insult. Wbat ill wind bad brougbt bim? 
Notbing, bowever, could be more conciliatory 
tban Mr. Cowper's address. 

** My dear Grabam," said be, witb open look 
and extended band, " bow are you ? — deep in 
tbe turret? On my word it is a fine tbing. I 
congratulate you, I do ; tbongb, by-tbe-by, are 
tbose large leaves — tbistles, I suppose — are 
tbey qnite tbe tbing f 

*'Tbey will be, I bope," sbarply answered 
Mr. Grabam. 

" Of course — of course," sootbingly said Mr. 
Cowper. " I suppose I sball find Mr. Bertram 
witbin V* And witb a graceful wave of bis 
gloved band be entered tbe bouse. 

" Even be can see it/' tbougbt Edward Gra- 
bam, as be walked bome to tbe Cit^ de J^ru« 
salem. *^ A cbild can see it ; only wbere is tbe 
remedy f " He sat long in bis room, brooding 
over tbis misbap, and vexing bimself tül be 
could bear no more. He tben took bis bat and 
walked out. He was resolved to try if air and 
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"fatigue would not make him look at things 
more calmly. And if they could carry off bis 
annoyance so that no trace of it should be left 
for Lily's soft dark eyes in the evening, why, so 
much the better. 

He took the direction of Saint Aubin snr dun, 
and was soon out in the open conntry, beyond 
even the village and its pleasant homesteads. 
A low, suUen sky bent over the piain ; a road 
wound through this tili it vanished like a thread 
in the misty horizon. There had been heavy 
rains for the last week, and the earth looked 
sodden. Here and there a broad pool gave 
back the pale clouds, which hung over them as 
if no breath of wind conld ever raake them 
move on. The day was a sad day, with no- 
thing pleasant or hopeful in its mien, and so 
Edward Graham feit it ; yet the walk had doue 
him good — bis blood flowed freely in bis veins, 
and he began to think that bis difficulty, or bis 
mistake, whichever it might be, was no great 
thing after all, when a raven flew past, 

Do you believe in omens, reader ? Have you 
ioo got, not your presentiment, that sort of 
whisper which everyone seems destined to hear 
^t some time or other, but that sign from the 
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outward world which teils so plainly to some 
amongst us, and to some only, that trouble or 
£!orrow is at band ? Edward Graham had bis, 
an omen wbicb once before in bis lifo bad 
spoken, an omen wbicb be could not forget, 
for it was linked witb bis last recoUection of a 
motber wbom be bad dearly loved. 

Tbey were out in tbe country on a grey day 
like tbis, he a lad Walking by her side, when 
they came to an open quarry. A band of 
ravens was slowly wbeeling above tbis. Some 
were going up, others were going down, all 
were croaking. Mrs. Graham gave her son a 
frightened look. 

" Oh 1" she Said shrinkingly, " ravens mean a 
long parting, Ned." 

" And I am only going away for a few days," 
be answered gaily. 

He left the next morning for a few days, as 
be bad said, but when be came back bis motber 
was no more. He never forgot those words of 
bers — "a long parting;" nor that duU land- 
scape, nor that leaden sky, nor the wbeeling 
ravens going up and down tbe quarry ; and 
when, long after this, in tbe course of bis read- 
ing, he came upon an Arab poem, in which the 
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raven is anathemized as the forerunner of sor- 
row and Separation, he remembered it all more 
vividly still ; and the latent superstition of his 
Italian blood, the heathen abhorrence of and be- 
lief in the fatal inflnence of that dark bird of 
prey on human destinies^ awoke in him to sleep 
no more* Many a time he had turned back to 
avoid his enemy^ and thongh he was too wise, 
too reticent to boast of this stränge super- 
stition, he was too much in earnest to feel 
ashamed of it, even to himself. He accepted it 
with a sort of Pagan fatalism. He neither 
doubted it nor speculated about it. It was so. 
The raven was a token of trouble to him — ^how 
or why he could not teil, but the raven was to 
be avoided by all means. But now, as the 
raven flew past in the grey sky, it was too late 
to shun hira^ and Edward Graham being no 
coward, thought rather defiantly, " Well, let the 
trouble come. I suppose I can bear it." And 
he stood and looked curiously at that black 
speck, foUowing its steady flight with a sort of 
resentment, until it vanished. Then, and not 
tili then, he turned back. 

The wind had risen. It soon became streng 
and gusty, and swept over the desolate-looking 
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land with a moan both lond and shrill. With 
this mingled the dnll roaring of the sea ; tbe 
mighty voice seemed to call him. The yonng 
man looked for a path that shonld lead him to 
the beach, and soon fonnd one. It sank down 
between high banks, and lad him on, the deep 
murmur growing londer and louder, tili it 
bronght him to what he was seeking. Perhaps 
the raven which bad flown by, perhaps the 
events which were to follow, impressed it on 
bis memory, bnt, whatever the cause might be, 
the picture whidi Edward Ghraham then saw he 
neverforgot. 

On eitber side of the rnde and hoUow path 
grew gigantie oaks. Tbeir roots cinng to 
barren rooks^ their heads were reared in a 
stormy sky. Boneatb the broad arch of their 
Wide boughs the yoang man saw a misty hori- 
zon and a grey sea roshing snllenly np ta the 
shore. It was as wild a landscape as he had 
ever beheld ; and to give it a more desolate 
meaning, an cid woman sat on a low bank of 
earth^ with a little fagot of sticks, which she 
had been gathering, by her side. Her hands 
were clasped around her knees^ and her pale, 
wearied face looked out at him from beneath 
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her black hood as sbe gazed moodily before her, 
a living image of that disappointment which 
waits for man at every turning of hiß fate. 
Edward Graham gare her a keen, searching 
looky then sayiDg to bimself, '^ She is only a 
tired woman/' he walked on to the beach. 

The tide was Coming in, and the sea was a 
fine one. The waves leaped up in their reck- 
less mirth^ which is so grand and terrible to see. 
No one save Edward Graham was there to 
look on their wild play, They roUed over one 
another, they strove who sbould first reach the 
beach, they broke there in a long line of foam, 
and then with a hollow sound, they ran back to 
the great sea, swift, silent, and stealthy, to 
begin anew, and encroach more and more on 
the wet shingle, never reaching the foot of the 
low cliffs, and yet as eager in their race as 
though they meant to flow over them and flood 
the land. There are no aspects of Natnre so 
absorbing as those of the sea. The clonds and 
mists which gather around, the changing lights 
which pass athwart the monntains have not the 
same endless variety as we find in the dim 
horizon, the cloudy or serene skies, the smooth 
or sullen waves of the ocean. 
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Edward Graham bad been reared bj the sea- 
side, and the fascination upon him of that mov- 
ing plain, of those heavy masses of water^ of 
that incessant voice which night and day raises 
its loud murmur to Heaven, never wearied, 
though seemingly never heard, was deep and 
entire. He forgot bis annoyance, he forgot 
even the raven as he walked along by those 
breaking waves, bolding with them that secret 
oonverse which never ceases in the human 
heart, that silent speech with Nature which 
sleeps in cities and wakens again the moment we 
aee her face. The wildness of the shore gradu- 
ally faded, the cliffs grew lower and more broken, 
and fine lines of shipping began to appear, and 
flags to flutter on the cloudy sky ; whilst a 
broken outline of roofs showed that Saint Aubin 
was nigh. By this the tide had turned, and a 
long wet line remained where the waves had 
been. Their fury, too, had abated, and they 
now tumbled languidly over one another as 
they rolled back to their vast bed. Edward 
Graham was watching one curiqusly, and he 
stood still to mark its retreating course, when 
he became aware of two ladies Walking towards 
him, and to bis great surprise he recognised 
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Miss Scot and Miss Bertram. Miss Bertrames 
quick brown eyes saw him first. 

"0hl Lily, there's Mr. GJraham," she oried 
aloud, clasping her hands with that earnestnesa 
which she put into all she did when her mood 
happened to be a grave one. 

Miss Scot's eyes were bent on the earth. She 
raised them, and the moment Mr. Graham met 
their look and saw the sad gravity of her sweet 
young face, he feit that something had hap- 
pened, and that the raven had not flown over 
bis head in vain. 

" My dear Lily," he said, going up to her, 
"what brings you bere? — and what — what is 

it r 

He took her hand and looked down in her 
face with fond concern, regardless, and indeed 
forgetfdl of Miss Bertram's presence. Miss Scot 
did not answer at once, and Miss Bertram ex- 
claimed eagerly, 

" Oh I Mr. Graham, it is so dreadfal I" 

But though she raised herseif on tip-toe to 
say so, Mr. Graham did not eveii heed her, so 
anxious was he to read Lily Scot's troubled 
face. 

" Mr.Graham," she said at length, " I am afraid 
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it is all over. Poor mamma is niinedl Wehave lost 
all, or nearly all, we had. Mamma does not kno w 
it yet. Mr. Cowper came last night and brought 
the news to Mr. Bertram, who has just beea 
telling me, and I was so overcome that I came 
here with Lily — I cannot face mamma yet, Mr. 
Bertram is looking every where for Mrs. Pether- 
ick, who kno WS all about it, to caution her not 
to say a word to poor mamma, who has a weak 
heart, tili he has broken the sad news, for she 
must be told all the same ; and we are undone." 
She tried to speak steadily — in vain ; her voice 
faltered as she nttered the dismal tidings. 

Edward Graham heard her in mute constema^ 
tion, then, with that incredulity which is the 
protest of indignant human nature against 
fiorrow — so hard, so cruel does it seem — he 
poured forth useless questions. How was this ? 
Was there no mistake V There must be a mis- 
take somewhere. It could not be true. But it 
was true, and there was no mistake. The great 
Oity bank of Marshall and Sylvester had stopped 
payment, and was not expected to give six- 
pence in the pound. Mr. Bertram had lost two 
thousand pounds, and Mrs. Scot nearly all she 
had in the world. 
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"My poor darling," tenderly said Edward 
Oraham, takiog her two hands and clasping 
tbem in bis, '"' this is indeed a blow ; but we are 
yoang, and it sball not pari iis, and Mr. Cowper 
need not have brougbt tbe news/' be added, 
witb a flasb in bis dark eye. 

" Mr. Grabam, it must part us," eadly replied 
Lily. " You are not rieb, and — and tbere are 
four of US," sbe added, witb a beavy sigb. 

Tbe prospect of marrying Mrs. Scot, and 
Louisa, and Jane, as well as tbe gentle and 
cbarming girl before bim, was appalling enougb 
in all reason ; but Mr. Gbrabam knit bis beavy 
brows, and compreseed bis lips, and clasped tbe 
two little bands of bis betrotbed all tbe more 
closely as be said, 

" Notbing sball part us, Lily — notbing." 

Tbey botb forgot Miss Bertram, wbo bastened 
to put in ber word. 

" And you know, Lily, tbat Jane and Louisa 
are to come to us — ^you know tbey are," sbe 
added ardently. '^ Papa said so at once, and 
tbey must come," added Miss Bertram, ber 
brigbt eyes dewy witb tears. 

^'Dearest Lily," said Mr. Grabam, making 
ber walk on, and Walking by ber side, " trust in 
me — trust in me." 



\ 
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" I shall give them my room^ " said Miss 
Bertram triumphantly, foUowing the lovers as 
she spoke, "and they shall have their bit of 
garden just as I have. I asked papa, and he 
eaid yes ; and we shall dress alike, and be sis- 
ters — real sisters, you know, because " 

Here Miss Bertram paused. Engrossed by 
her own thoughts though she was, she suddenly 
became aware that Mr. Graham and Miss Scot 
were not attending to her. They were Walking 
on, his face bending to hers, her face raised to 
his, wrapped in each other as well as in their 
great trouble; and Miss Bertram — poor little 
Lily Bertram — with her eager good-will, was 
no more heeded than the shingle beneath 
their feet. She stood still and looked after 
them with mortification written on her express- 
ive face. It is so hard to be put by, especially 
when one's heart overflows with zeal and aflfec- 
tion, and the strong desire to serve. But 
though Miss Bertram was mortified, she was 
not angry. She loved these two very truly — 
far too truly to let the ungentle passion of 
wrath waken in her breast against them. She 
only gazed after them with something like 
reproach in her wistful eyes, and sat down on 
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the shingle, wondering, not that they cared so 
little about her^ afber all — she was too sitnple 
to come to that conclusion— but that they 
thought so little of her offer about Jane and 
Louisa. That the two girls should be so well 
and so tenderly provided for seemed to her so 
much, whereas Mr. Graham and Miss Scot 
really appeared to think nothing of it. She 
renewed the subject when they came back to 
her, bat even then she found, to her vexation 
and surprifie, that the fate of Jane and Lousia 
was not uppermost with either. 

" Dear little thing 1 " kindly said Lily Scot, 
with a sweet sad smile; then she turnsd 
back to Mr. Graham, who never so mach as 
seemed to hear that Jane and Louisa had been 
mentioned, and Walking on to Saint AuUn 
with unheeded Miss Bertram Walking by their 
side^ they at length made her realise that sh6 
did not belong to them, nor they to her. They 
discussed their great calamity ; they looked at 
it ander every aspect, and they forgot the 
eager, wistful face, the tender and sympathizing 
eyes, and the patient feet of the little kind« 
hearted maid who was so ready to share her 
all with Jane and Louisa Scot. 
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CHAPTER IL 

TBOUBLE is like a wave of that rolling sea 
by which Mr. Graham had walked on the 
day when he learned the ruin of Mrs. Scot. It 
bursts npon the shore of life with foam and fury, 
seeming to bring destruction in its bosom ; and 
after spending its wrath and doing its mischief, 
it falls back and leaves that shore beaten, 
broken, and disturbed ; yet, to a careless eye, 
looking much the same as ever. So at the end 
of a week matters did not appear to be very 
different from what they had been before 
Marshall & Sylvester stopped payment. They 
gave more than sixpence in the pound — they 
gave *'8even Shillings and threepence," said 
accurate Miss Bertram. Mrs. Scot did not lose 
much more than half her income ; and Mr. Ber- 
tram modestly acknowledgedthat his loss did not 
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exceed ßix or seven hundred pounds, " which, 
as Lily Bertram said again^ '^made a differ- 
ence." Louisa and Jane stayed at home, and 
did not go and share all the good things Lily 
had intended for them ; but Mr. Bertram, still 
willing to assist his friend and neighbour^ hit 
on the ingenious plan of making Miss Scot 
Lü/s daily govemess. She relinquished her 
housekeeping duties, and gave them up en- 
tirely to Sarah. Mrs. Scot's comforts, too, had 
to go to the wall — a fact on which that lady 
dwelt far more bitterly than on her pecuniary 
losses, for, as she said, with perfect candour, she 
had never cared about money, which was, un- 
fortunately, very true. So outwardly little or 
nothing was altered. Some pinching had to be 
practised — Jane and Louisa had to work with- 
out their sister's constant help to spur them 
on ; and all Lily's leisure was gone ; but, as 
Mrs. Petherick said, "One can see no great 
change, you know ; and Mrs. Scot eats her cold 
chicken for luncheon all the same.'* 

A difference there was, however, spite the 
chicken. That cruel wave had not beaten the 
shore in vain. Even Edward Graham knew 
now that he could not marry when the turret 
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was completed. For a year, for two, for three, 
perhaps, Mr. Graham and Lily Scot must b& 
content to wait. Until he was a richer man, 
nntil Jane and Louisa would either marry, or 
be able to earn their own living, Mr. Graham 
could not withdraw Lily from her family. Lily 
acquiesced, but did not think that years would 
make the difference her lover hoped for. She 
knew that Jane and Louisa were neither clever 
nor industriousy and that husbands were more 
Bcarce than good-looking girls in Saint Aubin, 
so she was not hopeiul. Mr. Graham, how- 
ever, would be sanguine, and he gave himself 
up to his turret with renewed ardour. The 
mistake which had so disturbed him had proved 
to be a trifle. It was easily mended^ and 
turned out to be a useful warning, which he 
took to heart. 

That lull which comes after the storm had 
lasted two weeks, when Miss Bertram, whom 
he scarcely saw now that she was under Lily 
Scot's tuition, broke in one aftemoon upon Mr. 
Graham, as he stood in the court, with eager 
impetuosity in her brown eyes and in her ring- 
ing voice. 

" Oh 1 Mr. Graham, whät do you think V she 
askod. . 
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*' I think you a real little nuisance," mentally 
«oliloquized Mr. Graham ; but aloud he turned 
to Miss Bertram with a smiling countenance, 
and Said quietly, '* I am not prepared to confess 
my thoughts on such short notice, Miss Lily, 
excepting this one, however — I thought this 
was school-time." 

^' Oh I dear Miss Scot has such a headache/' 
answered Miss Bertram dolefully, and shaking 
her brown head, on which the hot noonday snn 
was pouring his burning rays, ^'so she went 
and lay down ; and I came to teil you, not that 
Miss Scot had a headache, so you need not 
laugh, Mr. G-raham, but that Miss Cowper is 
Coming to look at it." 

'^ My dear Miss Bertram, you speak in riddles% 
Who is Miss Cowper, and what is it ?" 

Edward Graham spoke rather sharply. The 
mere name of Cowper had brought a flush of 
displeasure to his brow. 

Miss Bertram parted her hair, shook it back, 
and looked at him in amazement. Was it 
possiblet — did he not know — had he never 
heard of Miss Cowper, the great Miss Cowper, 
Mr. Cowper's rieh aunt, and Mr. Lennard's 
fiister-in-la w ? Why, all Saint Aubin knew 
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Miss Gowper, and she had arrived this morningy 
and she was Coming to look at the turret this 
very aftemoon. Mr. Graham, who had recovered 
his composure by this, seemed to hear the news 
with profound indifference. 

"And don't you really know anything about 
Miss Cowper, Mr. Graham ?" pursued Miss Ber- 
tram, still amazed. '* Why, she is so ricb^ and 
she wanted to buy the brown house, and take 
it away with her, only the Council would not 
seil it to her ; and she is going to buil<) alms- 
houses in England ; and when she heard about 
the turret, she said she should not wonder if 
you were not the very man she wanted. They 
are to be for old women, who are to w^ar 
dimity, says Miss Cowper, and such quaint 
mediceval caps. Miss Cowper is so piousi" 
added Miss Bertram under her breatb, and with 
a certain look of awe. " She found n\a reading 
WaU^r Scott last yeiajr, and she was so angry 1" 

" How old is Miss Cowper ?" aaked Mr. Gra- 
ham, getting a HttlQ interestod. 

*^ Oh, ever so old," honestly answered Miss 
Bertram — *^ forty a,t least — too old to be a Sis- 
ter, I sappose ; but she dresses almost like one, 
all in black and white. I suppose she is very 
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good," meditatively added Lily, as if black and 
white were somehow or other associated with 
goodness. 

*'I suppose so," answered Mr. Graham, 
smiling. 

" Lily, what are you doing here 1" remarked 
Mr. Bertram, who now came down the steps, 
and looked somewhat austerely at his daughter. 

Miss Bertram answered that Lily Scot had a 
faeadache. 

" Which is no sufficient reason for your hair 
being so very untidy," was the paternal re- 
joinder. 

Lily Bertram hang her head abashed, shook 
her locks with some penitence, and stole away« 

^^I suppose Miss Bertram has been telling 
you that we may expect the visit of Miss Cow- 
per presently ?" remarked Mr. Bertram, whose 
real grievance with his daughter was caused^ 
not by the untidiness of her hair, to which ho 
was aecustomed, but by her having anticipated 
him in the delivery of this piece of news. *^ A 
very remarkable person is Miss Cowper. I 
shall be happy if this little turret of Miss Ber- 
tram's is the means of recommending you to 
her attention." 
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Edward Graham bowed stiffly. The expres- 
sion of " this little turret of Miss Bertrames," 
grated on his ear; moreover, Miss Gowper^s 
name was displeasing to him, and even the 
chance of building her ahnshouses lost some of 
its attractiveness when he remembered that she 
was Mr. Cowper's aunt. 

"Tour friend, Mr. Cowper, is her favourite 
nephew," oontinued Mr. Bertram, " but unfor- 
tanately her large property is not at her own 
disposal. If she had married, indeed, it would 
have descended to her children, bnt she has 
remained single, and the inheritor of all her 
wealth is a distant cousin — a Mr. Cowper, whom 
she has never seen, and cannot endnre — a sort 
of cotton man," oontinued Mr. Bertram, fastidi- 
ously flashing his diamond ring. "Very ab- 
surd, though to be sure we must remember 
that it was another cotton man who left her all 
this wealth two years ago, and so I suppose he 
wished it to go to cotton." 

" A cotton lady V* ironically thought Edward 
Graham, whom these preliminaries by no means 
attracted towards the expected visitor. 

When he came later in the day, he found her 
in the court. Mr. Lennard stood by her side ; 
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Mr. Cowper louDged gracefally about, lookbg 
airy, lazy, and dibon/noir^ ; and Mrs. Petherick, 
all eagemoBB, ardour^ and devotion, had evi- 
dently joined the rieh lady with the Intention 
of clinging to her. 

"Ahl Mr. Graham, wa have been wanting 
you so much," she cried gaüy ; ** now do come 
and explain it all, if you please.'' And with- 
ont waiting for hia reply, she tumed to Miss 
Cowper, and said confidentially, " I really ought 
to know everything about this house, for I can 
never help looking in at it-^it is auoh a gern ; 
but Mr. Graham will teil yon better." 

An audacious statement, if ever there was 
one, for Mr. Bertram had kept Mrs. Petheriok at 
arm's length all this time^ and she had come 
with Miss Cowper nninvited, in the desperate 
hope of forcing an entranoe at last. 

'^Yes, do teil us all about it, my good fei- 
le w," said Mr. Cowper, still lounging about; 
" we are dying to hear you.'' 

Mr. Gh*aham looked ooldly at the Speaker, 
then tumed to Miss Cowper and bowed gravely. 
Miss Cowper was a small, slight, fair woman, 
with light eyes and unmeaning features. There 
was nothing in her appearance to interest and 
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attraot — ^perhaps the only remarkable point 
about her waB her dress — black and white, as 
Lily Bertram had said, and so rigid in its out- 
lines, so coarse in its texture, so nncompro- 
mising in its austere simplicity, that Mr. Graham 
shrewdly conclnded the wearer thereby sought 
to make up for the insignificance of her person, 

^^ My dear Miss üowper, this is Mr. Graham, 
the architect, and this is the turret," said Mr. 
Lennard, with a good deal of impertinence. 

Miss Cowper bowed very slightly to Edward 
Graham, and looked hard at the turret. 

"Very fine," she murmured, *'very fine. 
Eamest as all mediadval work, or as all work de- 
rived firom mediadval design must be." 

^' This is as mneh Renaissance as mediadval/' 
bluntly said Mr. Lennard. " A mixture of thö 
two styles." 

"Then it is vilel" emphatically retorted 
Miss Cowper — "all mixtures are vile,'' she 
added, after a pause, given to meditation. 

" To be sure they are," airily remarked Mrs. 
Petherick. 

" You prefer early Gothic," snggested Edward 
Graham. 

" I do, Mr. Graham. My almshouses shall be 

VOL. n. D 
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pure Gothic. I should like when you are at 
leisure to have a little eamest conversation 
on the subject of these almshouses. I have no 
doubt that you could give me many valuable 
BUggestions, Mr. Graham." 

Mr. Graham bowed, and was whoUy at Miss 
Cowper's Service ; and Mrs. Petherick, nodding 
at him^ but addressing Miss Cowper, said in her 
cbeerful way, 

^' Mr. Graham is ours, Miss Cowper, but we 
■will lend him to you. We are very proud 
of Mr. Graham in Saint Aubin, Miss Cowper.'' 

" K my nephew," said Miss Cowper, ignoring 
Mrs. Petherick, and directing a severe look at 
the sinner who was just then kicking a pebble 
with the toe of his boot — " if my nephew had 
persevered in architecture, I need not now apply 
to you, Mr. Graham.^' 

" My dear aunt," said Dick Cowper, grace- 
ftilly, " what a blessing then that I did not per- 
severe, for Graham is reaJly what I should never 
have been — ^your man." 

" An architect wanted me to have Tudor or 
Elizabethan almshouses/' pursued Miss Cow- 
per ; *^ but, as I told him, those styles are vile, 
and '' 
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*'Vilel — nonsense, Louisal" interrupted Mr. 
Lennard; ^'there is nothing finer that Eliza- 
bethan." 

^* The spirit of it is yile because the age was 
vile," persisted Miss Cowper, whose pale cheek 
grew slightly flashed as she uttered this denun- 
ciation. *^ The Middle Ages were eamest, and 
their spirit was earnest/^ 

"To be sure/' chimed in Mrs. Petherick; 
^^ and that is why it is such a treat to look at 
this house/' 

" So I say, Mrs. Petherick," answered a loud 
voice fpom above — "a treat to look at this 
house — hal hal" 

Mrs« Petherick looked up and saw Captain 
Jekyll's red face and goggle eyes beaming down 
npon her from a first-floor window. She stared 
at him in silent consternation. The Captain 
had got into Mr. Bertram's, he had invaded that 
last stronghold of Saint Aubin society, he had 
conquered, he was within, and she, Mrs. Pether- 
ick, was without. It was Mr. Lennard^s doing, 
of conrse; but no matter through whom the 
deed was done, Mrs. Petherick feit defeated. 
The Captain meanwhile enjoyed his victory, and 
waved his band at his fair enerny, and evea 

d2 
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kiflsed hifl fingers to her before he drew in bis 
head and joined Mr. Bertram, who, with ua- 
willing courtesy was doing the honours of bis 
house to bis unwelcome visitor. 

« The spirit is everytbing/' continued Miss 
Cowper, looking bard at Mr. Graham, as if ta 
make sare that he understood her. 

^'To be sure it is/' cried Mrs. Petherick» 
rallying ; then, her spirit beiog seized with a 
brilliant idea^no less than to go and teil all 
Saint Aubin how the Captain had got in to Mr. 
Bertrames (''all that horrid Mr. Lennard's 
doing^ you know 1") she took a hurried leave.of 
Miss Oowper, wbo gave her a broad stare and 
resumed her lecture. 

" It was only the other day that I said to my 
friend and neighbour, Mrs. Fay — you have 
heard of Mrs. Fay, Mr. Graham ? The «pirit 
Mrs. Fay—" 

" And oh 1 Miss Cowper, how do you like it, 
and is it not beautiful? — and it is my turret, 
you know." So broke in Lily Bertram, who 
now came skipping down the steps, with her 
shining gold and brown hair neatly tied up 
behind her small, well-shaped head, and her 
rosy face shining with the recent application of 
Boap and water. 
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^^ My dear, it is fine," answered Miss Cowper, 
without the least appearance of embarrassment 
at the apparent oontradiction the word implied 
to her recent declaration that all mixtures were 
vile — " fine and earnest," she musingly added. 

"And won't you get Mr. Graham to build 
your almshouses ?" eagerly cried Lily, whose 
eyes sparkled at the thought. '*He would 
build you such beautiful almshouses, Miss 
Cowper." 

"You are a dear childl" replied the lady, 
patting her cheek, and it seemed to Mr. Gra- 
ham that the words were spoken with a greater 
look of truth than her language had yet dis- 
played — " a very dear child ; and when I build 
and endow my almshouses, you shall be head 
Sister." 

Lily clapped her hands and laughed^ but Mr. 
Bertram, who had joined the group, with Cap- 
tain Jekyll, of course, drew himself up, and 
seemed to think this no joking matter. Before 
he could utter a word^ the Captain had burst 
in with a vehement and indignant, " Miss Ber- 
tram — the Bertram Lily a Sister I — fie, fie 1" 

"Miss Bertrames birth and position '' 

began Mr. Bertram. # 
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*' Princesses and queens/' interrupted Miss 
Cowper, a little austerely. 

^^ And I say it is all bosh I" put in Mr. Len- 
nard, striking the pavement of the court with 
his cane. ^* Don't teil me about princesses and 
queenB, Louisa. All those medisdval people 
were Little Johns and Bobin Hoods." 

^^ Little Johns and Robin Hoods !" repeated 
Miss Cowper, with a stare — "what do you 
mean, William ? Do be eamest I'' 

** And so I am. I teil you all those people 
used the longbow. That's what I mean." 

flis tone was aggressive and sour. Mr. Ber- 
tram looked fastidious, and smiled at a butter- 
fly which went bobbing past. Captain Jekyll 
shook his head in a fashion that meant anything 
any way ; Mr. Cowper walked out of hearing ; 
Miss Bertram looked a little dismayed, and Miss 
Cowper inefifably disgusted. 

**Good morning, Mr. Bertram — so glad to 
have Seen your beautiful turretl'' she said. 
^Oood morning^ Mr. Graham. I admire the 
result of your labours prodigiously. I shall be 
so glad to have a little earnest conversation 
with you." 

She walked away, followed by her nephew 
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and brother-in-law, and hj Captain Jekyll, who 
was *^ charmed, ha I ha I" and accompanied to the 
gate hj courteous Mr. Bertram. Lily, however, 
remained behind, and raising herself on tiptoe, 
half whispered in Mr. Graham's ear : 

'' How Gross he is I It's all that honid hedge, 
you know." 

Mr. Graham did not answer, yet he, too, was 
strack with Mr. Lennard's manner. His old 
nneasiness came back, and he again mentioned 
it to Lily Scot. He went to see her that even- 
ing in her mother's house, and found her sitting 
np with Jane and Louisa, patiently hearing 
them through their lessons, and thongh looking 
pale, professing herself " quite well." 

"So absurd of her, you know," murmured 
Mrs. Scot from her sofa. ^'Anyone can see, 
Mr. Graham, that she is quite ill^ and ought to 
be in her bed." 

'^ She certainly ought not to be listening to 
Jane and Louisa,*' a little indignantly replied 
Mr. Graham. " My dear Lily, do let me put 
these books away." 

He stretched out his band towards the offend- 
ing volumesj but though Lily Scot allowed him 
to push them to one side, her whole aspect 
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plainly said that she yielded for the time onlj. 

^' I miist say I think it hard that my daughter 
ehould have to be a slave to that little flighty 
daughter of Mr. Bertram/* said Mrs. Scot^ ia an 
injured tone. ^* It quite teils lipon her health, 
1 assure you, Mr. Graham." 

" Oh 1 mamma/' remonstrated Lily. 

^^ Nonsense^ child — I teil yoii it interferes 
dreadfuUy. Mr. Lennard was quite put out at 
your not being able to help him with Miss Cow- 
per. You will be delighted with Miss Cowper, 
Mr. Graham. She is a very remarkable person 
— such a fine character, and immensely rieh I^' 

Mr. Graham answered that he had seen Miss 
Cowper, but expressed no delight; but this 
Mrs. Scot did not even notice. She was too 
eager to hear everything about the great lady. 
What did she say? — how did she look? — did 
she still wearblack serge? — and other questions 
of the kind, which Mr. Graham answered rather 
briefly. Purposely, however, he mentioned the 
almshouses, and the conversation he was to 
hold on that interesting subject with Miss 
Cowper. 

*' Then your fortune is made, Edward !" ex- 
claimed Mrs. Scot, sitting up in her excitement. 
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" I was afraid the almshouses were already 
built, but I am so glad Miss Cowper Las not 
been able to find an architect to her liking, for, 
of conrse, now she will take yoii." 

'^ Excuse me, Mrs. Scot, but nothing is less 
certain." 

"Mr. Graham, you must excuse me. Miss 
Cowper dotes on my daughter Lily, and she will 
do it for Lily 's sake, I am sure." 

This was said with an affronted dignity which 
allowed of no reply. Mr. Graham smiled, but 
Lily sighed, and Jane and Louisa giggled and 
nudged eaeh other. Miss Cowper was a stand- 
ing joke with them. 

" Mr. Lennard was with Miss Cowper," re- 
eumed Edward Graham, looking at Lily. "I 
thought his manner harsh and dry. Is there 
any thing new V^ 

" Nothing new," she answered, hesitatingly ; 
" but Mr. Bertram and he cannot agree about 
that hedge — it is a pity 1'' 

"Mr. Lennard is a very pig-headed man," 
said Mrs. Scot, who was unusually wakeful and 
excitable. " fle is all in the wrong. It Stands 
to reason that a gentleman of Mr. Bertrames 
birth and pretensions would never be so per- 
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tinacious aboiit a hedge if he were not in the 
right/' 

Mr. Graham looked at Lily, bot her eyes 
were downcast, and she was playing idly with 
her watch-guard. He dropped the subject until 
he was taking bis leave, and as Lily saw bim to 
the gate, he then resumed it. 

" How will it end, Lily t" he asked. 

"Not well/' she answered, with a heavy 
sigh. 

'* Yon mean for us ?" 

^*Yes," she replied, in a low tone. "Good 
night." aud she cloaed the gate and left him in 
the long moonlit street with that last forebod- 
ing Word to bear him Company to the City of 
Jerusalem. "And yet," thonght he, as he 
walked home, " how can it end badly for me ? 
What have I to do with Mr. Bertram's and Mr. 
Lennard's disagreements ? Is not my business 
quite distinct from theirs ? Dear Lily I it is all 
her tender affection that makes her so anxions.'' 
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CHAPTER III. 

THE loDg-impendiDg storm broke the verjr 
next moming. The sun had just leaped 
up ioto the chill blue sky, aud not one of th& 
workmen had yet come^ when Mr. Graham 
went to Mr. Bertrames house, and standing in 
the court, looked at the turret in the swift- 
growing light of the Spring morning. He had 
not been there five minutes,^ when Lily Bertram 
made her appearance. 

^* Good morning, Mr. Graham," said she, and 
she Bighed. 

"Good morning, Miss Bertram," answered 
he, as shortly as good manners allowed. 

" It is a beautifal morning," said Lily, look- 
ing miserable ; '^ but then, where's the use of it,. 
when one wishes that one were dead ?" And 
Miss Bertram, having nttered this tragic senti* 
ment, looked ready to cry. 
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Mr. Graham was surprised. Lily was bright 
as sunshine, and to see her depressed aad with 
impendiDg tears, seemed as unnatural as if rain 
had begau to fall with the May sun shiniDg in 
the sky. 

"Why, what has happenedt" inquired the 
joung man. 

'' Oh, the most dreadful things I'' exciaimed 
Miss Bertram, clasping her hands, and looking 
more tragic than ever. *^ And oh I Mr. Graham, 
if you could do any good 1" 

*^ What is it, and what can I do V he askedj 
nneasily. 

"Papa and Mr. Lennard have quarrelled/' 
43he answered, and she burst into tears. 

Mr. Graham expected this, yet he feit like 
one who has got a blow, but is at first too much 
«tunned to know how or by what he is injnred. 

" Quarrelled V* he repeated vaguely. 
. " Yes," sobbed Lily, " they have quarrelled, 
oh I so dreadfiiUy, all about that horrid hedge. 
Mr. Lennard wants to out it down and build a 
wall ever so high, and that would ruin the 
view, and papa will not allow it, and the hedge 
is mine, and they quarrelled last night, and 
papa is gone this morning to get the best law- 
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yer in Dieppe, and if they come to law, it can 
never be made np, you know/' said Lily, look- 
ing gloomy. 

It is a law of our nature that we cannot hear 
of anything which may affect us without con* 
sidering especially its bearings on our owa 
concems. The long friendship thus broken, 
the worship given and received ending thus, 
were not foremost in Mr. Graham^s thought» 
as he heard Lily, but he did think of the task 
he had undertaken^ and of how it might fare 
with him if the two men on whom he relied 
were at issue. He knit his brows and bit bis 
lip. 

" My dear Miss Lily," said he, " you who are 
Mr. Lennard's ward and god-daughter^ I be- 
lieve, can interfere " 

** Oh, no I" interrupted Lily, wofuUy — " papa 
has forbidden me to do so." 

" Then I cannot," said Mr. Graham — " I can- 
not take the liberty." 

And he tumed away as he spoke to address 
Monsieur Merle, who just then came in. Lily 
stole away vrith downcast eyes and depressed 
looks, and as soon as she was out of heariug, 
Monsieur Merle, to Edward Graham's surprise, 
entered on the subject of the quarrel. 
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** Poor little Mademoiselle Bertram I" said he, 
as his look followed her, ^^she feels it. Of 
course ehe does, the childi She is, as it were^ 
between the anvil and the hammer. It is xin- 
fortunate when two such friends qnarrel, Mon- 
sieur Graham ; bnt of conrse it will not affect 
ourwork?" 

And as he said ^^ of course/' he looked hard 
at Edward Oraham with his frank blue eyes. 

" I hope not, Monsieur Merle," answered the 
young architect. ^^Both gentlemen are so- 
lemnly pledged to me, who have nothing to do 
with their quarrel." 

"And you have got it down in black and 
white r 

" I have, Monsieur Merle." 

Monsieur Merle looked relieved^ then the 
cloud came back to his honest face. 

"And yet people do get out of black and 
white," he said, with a puzzled look at Edward 
Graham. 

" Let US hope they will not attempt to do so 
in this case," answered the young man, cheer- 
fuUy ; " besides^ they may make it up, Monsieur 
Merle." 

" Monsieur, people who quarrel about hedges. 
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walle, rights of way, and so on, never do make 
it up," was the grave reply. 

The youDg architect laughed, but he was 
disturbed at heart, and his nneasiness induced 
him to call that same afternoon on Miss Cow- 
per. His secret hope was that he should see 
Mr. Lennard, and perchance throw in a good 
word^ or at least learn somethiog concerning 
the quarrel, which was then the talk of Saint 
Aubin. "111 news travel fast," says the pro- 
verb — perhaps because the sufferers themselves 
are so quick to spread the tidings. 

There seems to be a stränge haste in the 
heart of man to probe misfortune, and reach at 
once its sorest point. To know more (and to 
know it sooner) of what he conld not help con- 
eidering a personal evil, was Mr. Graham's real 
object in calling on Miss Cowper. It was dis- 
appointed. Mr. Lennard was out, and Miss 
Cowper was not merely in the dining^room on 
the ground-floor, but indifferent to everything 
save the warming of her little fat feet in the 
sun^ which came in through an open window, 
affording a green glimpse of garden, and the 
contemplation of some limes which she had been 
tracing on a broad sheet of paper. 
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**The ground-plaa of my almshouses^ Mr. 
Graham/' said she, with a little flourish of a 
large paper-knife. " You come in moßt oppor- 
tunely. I wanted to consult you. Which 
would you advise — a largo dormitory or celk ? 
Which do you consider raost mediaöval t Thai 
is my Standard/' added Miss Cowper, rubbing 
the paper-knife along her little snub nose, and 
looking, or trying to look^ hard at him through 
her little pale grey eyes, that had so little 
meaning in them. 

^^Cells are for monks and nuns," began Mr. 
Graham. 

^*Just so," interrupted Miss Cowper, "and 
cells it shall be." 

" Dormitories are ^" 

" Vile," put in Miss Cowper, emphatically — 
" my own opinion quite.'' 

Mr. Graham did not tbink it worih bis white 
to set Miss Cowper right as to his real meaning. 

" I am a very earnest person, Mr. Graham,'* 
resumed Miss Cowper, knitting her smooth eye- 
browB at him, '^ and what I mean I go through» 
as I always teil Mrs. Fay. When will you be 
in England?" 

Mr. Graham hoped to be in England by July 
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— ^by August or September he would certainly 
be there. 

*' At that time I shall be at Cowper's Hill. 
If you will call upon me there, and then we 
will chooBe the site of the almHhouses together, 
and I shall be bappy to look at such designs as 
you may have to submit to me." 

*' I shall go to England next month for a 
week or two," said Mr. Graham, *' and if you 
should then be there, I shall be happy to call 
upon you, Miss Cowper, and ^* 

" No, no, no 1" she interrupted, waving the 
paper-knife at him with a sort of scorn for his 
haste. " Why be in a hurry, Mr. Graham I 
The Middle Ages were slow, and look at what 
they did! Slow and earnest/' meditatively 
resumed Miss Cowper, shutting her eyes, and 
going back five hundred years in her musing 
mood. ^^ I would rather," she continued, still 
with her eyes shut — " I would rather, Mr. Gra- 
ham, that you would kindly mature the thought 
I am leaving with you. Do not be like my 
nephew, Richard Cowper, fickle and unstable« 
Bichard has disappointed me," she added, with 
some gloom. *^ He ought to be a great archi- 
tectby this, and what is he?" said Miss Cowper, 
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looking hard at Mr. Graham. ^' Well, theo, be 
not like him. Let these almshouses be as seed 
in a rieb seil — ^in sbort, you know what I mean." 

Edward Graham smiled and bowed, then 
Said qnietly, 

*' Mr. Lennard is a praetical man ; he might 
enggest '* 

•*Don't — don't!'' interrupted Miss Cowper, 
rapping the table hard with the paper-knife, 
and looking rather cross — " don't, Mr. Graham. 
Mr. Lennard is odionsly practica!. I like him 
exceedingly^ but I can't endure bis ways. Just 
now he is in a perfect frenzy abont a hedge — 
an immortal being, Mr. Graham, worrying him- 
self and everyone around him about a hedge ! 
If he will go on so, I shall certainly leave Saint 
Aubin to-morrow," added Miss Cowper, with a 
tonch of temper. " As to the almshouses,'^ she 
remarked, pushiag the sheet of paper towards 
him, '^ you will be glad, I daresay, Mr. Graham, 
to have my ideas on the subject. Here they 
are, at your service. And do not forget to 
come and see me at Cowper's HUI. Good 
morning, Mr. Graham — so glad to have had 
this interesting conversation with you 1" 

<< Oh ! Middle Ages^ grand, heroic, and joyous 
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times," thoüght Edward Graham, as he left her 
— " ages of Btrength, of faith, wheu the paßsion- 
ate love of sainte and the terrible cruelty of all 
men was at its height — ages of noble churches, 
abbeys, and cathedrals, of colonr and gorgeous 
raiment — have yoii come down to this, and is 
this little pale silly woman in black serge your 
expounder t No — surely no 1" 

Somewhat relieved by this little bnrst of in- 
dignation, Mr. Graham began to think that 
matters might not be so bad as he had feared 
in the morning. It was a quarrel — of that 
there could be no doubt — and a quarrel between 
two of the leading men in a small place is 
always pregnant with more or less mischieC 
Nevertheless, he might be able to finish his 
tnrret in peace, and that, it must be confessed, 
was the all-important question for Mr. Graham. 

The young architect's time was not all spent 
at Mr. Bertrames house. He gave, indeed, far 
more of his attention to this great task — the 
first great task of his life — than men of his 
profession usually bestow npon their labours ; 
but he also devoted some of his leisure to the 
studies which had first brought him to Saint 
Aubin. The rest of this day he passed in the 
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old part of the town, studying some fine carv* 
ing ; and it was only late in the afteraoon, and 
near snnset, that he went and gave a look — he 
could scarcely have ßlept well without doing 
80 — to his turret. That tniret was now yery 
nearly completed, and though the scaffolding 
required by the workman who did all the fine 
Gothic carving still marred the faimess of ita 
proportions, Mr. Graham's practised eye could 
imagine the distinct outlines, the steep roof, 
and its graceful vanes, as they would soon 
appear clear and free on the pale Norman sky» 
That Norman sky was now fiery red ; crimson 
streaks told of sun and wind for the morrow» 
and there was a Spring sharpness in the air 
which did not belie that promise. From the 
scaffolding on which he stood, Mr. Graham 
could have surveyed a wide and clear prospeot, 
had he so chosen ; but what were Norman field 
and Valley — what were port, sea, and shipping» 
though clad in the beauty of a fine evening, to 
the sharp carving of a thistle leaf, and the 
graceful curve of a trefoil ? 

" It looks well," he murmured to himself in 
calm content — ^'^it looks well indeed; the old 
carvers themselves would say so, could they 
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look out of their graves and see the work of 
their successors." 

Mr. Graham, as we said, stood on the scaf* 
folding, and as this was on a level with one of 
the lipper Windows of the turret, he thence saw 
the room within. It was finished, so far as 
building went, bat still white with dust and 
plaster. No door yet divided it from the staiiv 
case, which looked like a dark gap, tili in that 
blank aperture snddenly appeared Lily Ber- 
trames pale scared face. 

'' Oh, Mr. Graham, do come I" she said, in a 
voice so fiill of entreaty, that withont a word 
of objection he stepped in to her. " This way," 
she Said qnickly, going down. ^'Ohl don't 
stop to ask — I will teil yon presently. Oh I do 
come, Mr. Graham 1" 

He foUowed her tili they stood below, and 
then^ anticipating his questions, and perhaps 
also his reluctance, Lily said again, but with 
some passion : 

"You must come — some one must come. 
Papa and Mr. Lennard are having such a ter- 
rible quarrel in the garden, and oh! Mr. Graham, 
Mr. Lennard is beside himseli^ and I am afraid 
— I am afraid 1" she said, with a wild look up 
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in his face^ and seizing his arm as ehe spoke. 

She wanted to lead him away, and seemed 
to fear his resistance ; but Mr. Graham was not 
unwilling to accompany her to the scene of 
action. There is an excitement in the display 
of human passions, or in the mortal danger of 
some snffering creature, which few can resist* 
That it was which gave its frightful fascinatioa 
to the dying struggles of gladiators, even 
thongh their passion was for the mere preserva- 
tion of life. That it is which gives its terrible 
charm to the battle, the siege, and the ship- 
wreck— to all in which man seeks to prevail 
over man, or to conquer the cruel might of 
nature. But matters had not come to such 
extremities when Mr. Graham reached the scene 
of the conflict, and yet Mr. Lennard had carried 
on the war with a high band. 

Throughout the diflference Mr. Bertram had 
been so determinedly polite in his defence of 
his daughter's rights^ that he had prolonged its 
duration to what^ considering Mr. Lennard's 
irascible temper, might be held unnatural 
limits; but even his long patience had given 
way, and a breach had come^ as Miss Bertram 
had told Mr. Graham that moming, and Mr. 
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Bertram had gone off to Dieppe to get legal 
opinion on the subject« Perhaps Mr. Lennard 
was not aware of this fact ; perhaps^ even had 
he known it, it would only have spurred him 
OD. Did he rely^ for good reasons of his own, 
on Mr. Bertram's continued forbearance, or did 
he, as Edward Graham often thought later, 
wish to sever his long fiiendship^ and give up 
a worship which had perchance grown trouble*- 
some ? It is hard to say, but he certainly took 
the best means of accomplishing the latter ob* 
ject. Whether or not he knew the purpose of 
Mr. Bertrames journey, he knew at least that 
he was away, and taking advantage of the fact, 
he procured workmen^ and had the hedge out 
down to the very earth. The work of destruc- 
tion had gone on without hindrance or inter- 
ruption. The hedge, which divided a field 
belonging to Mr. Lennard from the end of Mr. 
Bertram's long straggling garden, was whoUy 
invisible from the house of the Field of the 
Cloth of Gold. Mr* Bertram was away ; Lily 
had spent the day at Mrs. Scotts ; the servants 
had kept indoors, amusing themselves in tho 
kitchen whilst their master was absent, and no 
one even suspected what was going on, tili Mr. 
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Bertram, on his retum, and being still elated 
'with tbe favonrable opinion he had got in 
Dieppe, went to look at the hedge with Beeret 
triumph in his heart. He fonnd it cat down, 
torn np, utterly destroyed, its promise of May 
blossoms ruthlessly annihilated, and a little 
faird, which had made its nest in the thickest 
boiighs, fluttering aroiind the spot with a low, 
pitifiil crj. No barrier, no defence now stood 
between his land and Mr. Lennard's field, where 
a dun cow was grazing quietly the sweet low 
grass, whilst the long red evening light passed 
over the landscape with that serene beauty 
which seems to set at defiance man's pitiful 
cares and poor mean passions. 

All might still have gone well, or at least 
peaceably, if Mr. Bertram had been allowed to 
get over his natural indignation in silence and 
in solitude ; but it unfortunately happened that 
when his resentment was at its height, Mr. 
Lennard came up to the spot, Walking through 
his field with a workman behind him. To all 
appearance he no more saw Mr. Bertram than 
if the place where that gentleman stood had 
been filled with mere yacant air. 

"You will see to that early to-morrow. 
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Mathieu. Dig deep; I vrant a good'wall, a 
thick wall^ a high one. I want to be at home 
on my own land, and not to be overlooked by 
troublesome and impertinent neighbours." 

'' Mr. Lennard/' said Mr. Bertram, who was 
yery white, " you have taken a rash step." 

'' You heard," said Mr. Lennard, tuming to 
Mathieu — " a high wall, above all things." 

Mr. Bertram stepped across the boundary- 
line where the hedge had been. 

*' Mr. Lennard," said he, Walking up to him. 

" Trespass if you dare V cried the other, 
turning upon him with the fierceness of a tiger. 
'^ Mathieu, I call you to witness that this man 
is on my land." 

Mr. Bertram drew himself up with some 
scorn. 

" The possession of land is a novelty to you, 
Mr. Lennard," said he, with a smile which exas- 
perated his enemy. 

Mr. Lennard was a vulgär man by nature. 
His wrath now found a vent in oaths and un- 
seemly langaage, and Miss Bertram, who had 
oome up unseen, heard him with horror and 
fear. She ran up to her father, and throwing 
herseif between him and his enemy, she cried 
in her passion^ 
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*'0h! you bad man, how dare you be so 
wicked !" 

" Just hear the little beggar I" answered Mr. 
Lennard» with a scornful laugh, and still more 
scornfui forefinger. " Mathieu, you see her — '' 

''Miss Bertram," interrupted Mr. Bertram, 
turning on bis daughter with a sternness to 
which she was unused, *^I command you to 
leave this spot immediately." 

The child drew back half afraid, but though 
she obeyed this imperative bebest, it was only 
to go and fetch Mr. Graham. 

When the young man came up, the two 
qnondam friends stood face to face, silent, 
angry, with pale faces füll of wrath and hate. 

" So you are come V^ said Mr. Lennard, turn- 
ing on Mr. Graham with anythingbut a friendly 
aspect. " Well, I call you to witness that this 
man is on my land — you see him — he is on my 
land ! I have warned him off, and he is still 
on my land. Bemember it." 

So saying, he walked away through the field, 
foUowed by the workman. Not tili he was out 
of sight did Mr. Bertram condescend to step 
back to bis own side of the hedge, and then he 
assumed a more composed, collected, and con- 
descending look and manner than ever. 
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"A very ill-bred man," he apologetically re- 
marked to Mr. Graham. '^That hedge waa 
very fine, and very old. The evil is UTepara- 
ble. It was barbarous to cut it down ; it pained 
me to see it lying withered on the earth, all its 
loveliness destroyed; the birde'-nest, too, i» 
gone — my little daughter was very fond of that 
nest. The same birds came every Spring ; but 
Mr. Lennard never had the least idea of refine- 
ment." 

And so he talked, treating the quarrel, and 
even those violent measures of Mr. Lennard's 
which had led to it, with the same lofty assump- 
tion of gentlemanlike superiority and composure.. 

" It is a pity matters went so far," Edward 
Graham could not help saying. 

" A great pity," assented Mr. Bertram ; " but 
men of Mr. Lennard's temper will not be quiet*. 
I have committed a great mistake — a great 
mistake, Mr. Graham. I should have remem- 
bered that Mr. Lennard was a parvenu, and that 
a parvenu'a low nature will come out. Lily, my 
dear girl, what are you crying for ?" And as 
he put the question, Mr. Bertram kindly laid 
his white band on the Shoulder of bis little 
daughter^ who vainly tried to repress her sobs 
as she walked by his side. 
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" I — I canH help it," half sobbed, half cried 
Lily. ^'Mr. Lennard is — is such a bad man! 
I hate himl'^ added Lily, stampihg her foot« 
and clenching her little hands. 

Mr. Bertram was amazed and even angr j (in 
A calm way) at Miss Bertrames want of digni* 
fied composnre. He condescended to argue 
-with her on the subject. What could be ex- 
pected from a man of Mr. Lennard's birth and 
rearing ? Lily heard in silence, bat the angry 
flnsh remained on her yonng cheek^ and the 
indignant light in her dark eyes. Mr. Bertram 
was cooly as became a man fashioned from the 
rarest Kaolin ; but Lily had inherited from her 
beautiful great-grandmother a more plebeian 
<;lay. She feit keenly, passionately, and angrily, 
and what she feit she showed with the impru- 
^ent frankness of daring youth. Mr. Oraham, 
still Walking by &ther and daaghter, compared 
them with one another, and had his own 
thoughts. Mr. Bertrames calmness surprised 
and perplexed him. Was he going to bear so 
patiently with this gross insult 1 And if not, 
how would it all end ? 
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CHAPTER IV. 

LONG before it sat down to breakfast the 
next morningy Saint Anbin had discussed 
the great quarrel^ and dedded on its merits« 
Saint Anbin, man^ woman, and child, took part 
with Mr. Bertram against Mr. Lennard. Saint 
Aubin, French and British, abnsed the pne and 
exalted the other. Mr. Lennard's parvenuism 
especially was dwelt upon with cntting sarcasm. 
Here was a man sprung from nothing vying 
with another man in whose yeins flowed azure 
blood ; here was a landlord who had not beea 
a year in possession of his present abode dis- 
pnting the rights of one whose ancestors were 
actually represented in the world-known scnlp- 
tnres on the walls of the house he lived in I This 
was bad enongh; but whatmade matters worse 
against Mr. Lennard, was Mr. Bertram's mag- '^ 
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nanimity. Mr. Bertram had declared tbat he 
would not wage war against bis daughter's 
godfather. He would wait tili this aberration, 
momentary be trusted, of Mr. Lennard^s intel- 
lect bad subsided, and tben be was eure Mr. 
Lennard's own good feelings would sbow bim 
tbe matter in its proper ligbt. He was afraid, 
Mr. Bertram was, tbat tbeir old friendship 
would never resume its ancient footing ; but he 
trusted tbat bis forbearance would preyent mat- 
ters from Coming to a crisis. Notbing in short 
could be more amiably dignified tban Mr. Ber- 
tram. 

'^I suppose he will win tbe day so far as 
opinion goes," thought Edward Graham, as he 
slowly walked towards Mrs. Scot's tbat even- 
ing. " Saint Aubin is all ^" 

Here a man Coming down tbe street pushed 
against him, and at once exclaimed, in ligbt, 
cbeerful tones, 

** My dear fellow, I hope I have not knocked 
you down !" 

"You have not," answered Mr. Graham, 
rather grimly. " You seem in a great hurry/' 

'* Frightful 1'' Said Mr» Cowper. " Just got a 
telegram. Most important business. My poor 
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aunt is awfuUy put out, By-the-by, do get that 
Job of the almehouses out of her. Pity I did 
not stick to arcbitecture, is it not 1 But tbea 
"why did not my aunt come into her property in 
time? Well, good-bye. Good luck to you." 
And he vanished down the street. 

" I wonder why I so dislike that man," thought 
Edward Graham, listening to bis distant step. 
** True he wronged me^ but so long ago. He 
has forgotten it. Why can I not forget it too V 
And he sighed with some compunction as he 
reached Mrs. Scotts door. He found Mrs. Scot 
and Mrs. Petherick discussing the quarrel. 

^' I am saying, Mr. Graham, that only a born 
gentleman could behave as Mr. Bertram has be- 
haved," remarked Mrs. Scot, in the tone of one 
who delivers oracles. 

This she said as the young man went and 
took bis usual place nigh Lily Scot, who re- 
ceived him with a smile of shy welcome, whilst 
her sisters made room for him with demure 
gravity. 

'^ But then Mr. Bertram is a gentleman, you 
know," chimed in Mrs. Petherick. " I am sure 
you are all for Mr. Bertram, Mr. Graham,'' she 
added emphatically. 
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Mr. Graham did not choose to make any 
direct answer to thiB appeaL Mrs. Petherick, 
not a whit discouraged, contincied in the tone 
of virtue resigned to the incurable wickedness 
of this World, 

" Of course Captain Jekyll is all for Mr. Len* 
nard» Hrs. Morgan declared it was quite 
enongh to make one nnhappy in one's mind to 
hear how he goes on. * To be sure the hedge 
was yours, sir/ says he, rolling his big eyes — 
qnite frogs' eyes, I think^ ' You did well to cut 
it up, by Jove ! you did, sir/ Odioos man I" 

Mrs. Scot, who had heard Mrs. Petherick with 
some impatience, here remarked with a look of 
judidal dignity, 

^'I must say that Mr.Lennard's conduct in 
this matter " 

Here the sudden appearance of Mr. Lennard 
bimself, who oame in unannounced, with the 
familiarity of an old friend, checked the flow of 
Mrs. Scotts eloquence. With a discreet cough 
she sat up on her sofa and said benignantly, 

*^ So kind of you, Mr. Lennard I And Miss 
Cowper, dear Miss Cowper, how ia Miss Cow- 
perf' 

Mr. Lennard threw himself on a chair, thrust 
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bis haods in bis pockets, nodded with offensive 
patronage to Edward Graham, stared at Mrs. 
Petherick, and only related in his aggressive 
demeanour when Lily Scot came up to bim with 
a cup of tea. She stood before bim sweet and 
fair, a modest and graceful Hebe, with a cup of 
good-wül in her band, and gentle peace in her 
aspect. 

"Thank you, my dear," he kindly said. 
" You are a good girl I'' 

'^ I suppose dear Miss Cowper had a headacbe/' 
persisted Mrs. Scot. 

"Ob! I hope not," cried Mrs. Petbenck» 
dasping her bands. '' DonH say that dear Miss 
Cowper bas a beadache I'^ 

^' Dear Miss Oowper is a fool !'' sneered Mr. 
Lennard, ignoring Mrs. Petberick. ^'Come,'' 
he added, boring Mrs. Scot througb and tbrougb 
'with bis most gimlet look^ ^*no nonsense. 
Wbat were you saying about Mr. Lennard's 
conduct wben I came in t" 

*'Notbing," answered Mrs. Scot, with some 
spirit ; *' for you entered the room, Mr. Lennard, 
before my sentence was finished." 

"Not amiss,'' muttered Mr. Lennard, sip- , 
ping bis tea, ^^ not amiss ; but sball I teil you 
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what you were going to say, Mrs. Scot t Why, 
just what all those fools in Saint Aubin are 
saying. Mr. Bertram is such a gontleman. Ls 
be ? Mr. Lennard is such a parvenu ! Mr. Ber- 
tram is so forbearing I Is he ? TU forbear him I" 
added Mr. Lennard, yiciously. ^' Teil him that 
when you see bim^ Mrs. Scot/' added Mr. Len« 
nard, with a short dry laugh. '^ Forbearing I 
Oh I yes, all Saint Aubin has taken up the song. 
Mr. Bertram is so forbearing because he is such 
a gentleman, is he ?" 

A dead silence foUowed Mr. Lennard's words. 
Mrs. Fetherick closed her eyes in inefiable dis*- 
gust. Jane and Louisa looked half frightenedj 
and their eider sister sat with downcast look 
and dejected mien. Mrs. Scot looked as she 
feit, much afiironted, and Edward Graham, 
watching every tum of Mr. Lennard's angry face^ 
and construing bis offensive manner to himself^ 
wished with a sigh that bis turret werefinished, 
and he well out of all this. Lily Scot's soft 
voice broke the awkward silence. 

^^ Another cup of tea, Mr. Lennard ?" she said 
gently 

" No, my dear, thanks. By-the-by, I forgot, 
Miss Cowper does send her love, and " 
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flere the door flew open, and Lily Bertram 
burst into the room, flushed and breathless. 

" Oh ! Mrs. Scot," ehe eried, excitedly, ** only 

think ^" but seeing Mr. Lennard, she checked 

herseif, and mindful of Mr. Bertram's lessouB, 
drew np her slight gu*lish figure with much 
dignity, and said^ with rather a stately bearing, 
*^ I shal] come again when you are disengaged» 
Mrs. Scot. Good evening.'' And she vanished 
as quickly as she had appeared. 

Mr. Lennard chuckled, and looked, Edward 
Graham thonght, both spiteful and ill-natared ; 
but he rose too. 

''I shall come again when you are disen- 
gaged," Said he, mimicking Lily Bertram's man- 
ner. " Good evening, Mrs. Scot.'* 

He nodded all round, and spite Mrs. Scot's 
polite entreaties, so left them. 

When the great gate had fairly closed upon 
the visitor, a damour against him rose in Mrs. 
Scot's sitting-room. 

^^ Mr. Lennard is getting quite odious," said 
Mrs. Scot, still afiFronted. 

"My dear Mrs. Scot,'' said Mrs. Petherick, 
rising to go and teil Mrs. Morgan what had 
taken place^ before Captain Jekyll could possibly 

f2 
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♦ 

know anTthing about it, " if yon were not tbe 
sweetest-tempered woman " 

** I beg your pardon, Mrs. Petherick," inter- 
rapted Mra. Scot^ with a touch of temper -which 
oertainlj gave Warrant to the tmth of her as- 
Bertion, **but I was never thonght eweet-tem- 
pered before. I was alwajs considered to bave 
plenty of spirit." 

** Sweet-tempered people always bave, dear," 
Said Mrs. Petberick, sootbingly. 

" My dear Mrs. Petberick/' ratber sbrilly ex- 
claimed Mrs. Scot, wbo was certainly inclined 
for a quarrel^ *' wbat do you mean by calling 
me dear? I am too old a mamma for that, I 
assure you." 

" But tben you look so young," pleaded Mrs. 
Petberick, decidedly alarmed at tbe irascible 
mood of her sweet-tempered friend. '^Dear 
Lily's eldest sister, I always say." 

Mrs. Scot did not answer. She bad calmed 
down, not so much on account of Mrs. Peterick's 
discreet praise, as because her little burst of 
wrath bad nearly spent itself. Wbo bas not 
noticed how one quarrel leads to twenty more ? 
How wben tbe social air is laden with that fatal 
electricity, people wbo really bave notbing to 
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do with it, yet seem to receive and transmit the 
primitive shock. This, good reader, was Mrs« 
Scot's case, ehe was not really angry at being 
thought sweet-tempered, nor at being calied dear, 
nor was she foolishly pleased at looking joung, 
but she had been put out by this fatal quarrel 
of Mr. Bertram's and Mr. Lennard's, and she 
feit bound to vent her annoyance npon some 
one. Mrs. Petherick chanced to be at band — 
that was all. 

" Well, 1 think I really must leave you," said 
Mrs. Petherick, with a cheerful assumption of 
being detained by Mrs. Scot and her family, 
and of tearing herseif away — " so sorry ; I al- 
ways do enjoy my evenings here so much. 
Good night, dear " (this " dear '' was for Lily, 
not for Mrs. Scot) — " good night, Mr. Graham 
— good night, Mrs. Scot." And so, with cheer- 
ful good nights^ and graceftil nods and smiles, 
Mrs. Petherick took her leave. 

''I wish Mrs. Petherick would not come so 
oftenl" crossly said Mrs. Scot. *'As to Mr. 
Lennard, I never wish to see him again." 

" There never was such a bear I" cried Louisa 
and Jane in a breath. " And, Lily,'' giggled 
Jane, " did you see how grand Miss Bertram 
looked I" 
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*'Hiishr' softly Said Lüy, 

Even Mr. Graham, though habitually reserved 
and sflent, should speak. 

** That man means mischief," said he, looking^ 
at bis betrothedy who, sigbiag over ber work, 
eaidy a little dreamily — 

** I wonder if Mr. Bicbard Cowper could in- 
terfere before it is too late?'' 

Tbat look of ill-subdned scorn, "wbicb, do 
wbat be would, always rose to Edward Gra- 
ham^s face wben be beard tbe name of tbe man 
wbom be disliked, now flashed across it as be 
Said: 

*'Don't you know Dick Cowper yet, Miss 
Scott I met bim a wbile ago. He bad just 
received a telegram summoning bim bome to 
England, cn most important business^of course,'^ 
ironically continued Edward Grabam. 

Miss Scot smiled demnrely, but did not com- 
mit berself eitber way by uttering a word. 
Tbe miscbief wbicb Mr. Grabam feared, and 
wbicb Miss Bertram bad come to teil, be did 
not learn until tbe next morning. Tbe young 
. man bad stayed witbin to write several letters, 
one of wbicb was all-important, in bis opinion. 
It was addressed to an old scboolfellow of bis. 
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who was now a contributor to the Building 
Beview. Edward Graham was urging him to 
come over to Saint Anbin and look at bis work« 
^^I do not ask yon to praise what yon may 
think worthy of censure," wrote be, " bnt simply 
to See what I have attempted. If I deserve 
praise, you will give it nngmdgingly, I know, 
and it wül do me a world of good ; and if I 
deserve censnre, I shall learn firom yonr blame 
what I have faiied in. Moreover " 

Here a sonnd of voices below made Mr. Gra- 
ham lay down bis pen and listen. 

" The City of Jerusalem/' Miss Cowper was 
saying — " now that is earnest." 

*^It is a very old house/' said Lily Scotts 
soft Yoice. 

**Mr. Graham lives there, I know/' put in 
Miss Bertram's gay tones. 

"Well, but where is the carriage?" urged 
Miss Cowper — " where can it be ?" 

"Here," said Miss Bertram. *^Come in the 
yard with me, Miss Cowper." 

Edward Graham put by bis writing, went 
downstairs, and entered the yard of the inn. 
He found Miss Cowper and her two companions 
already there, and a travelling-carriage, to 
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which the horses were even then being har* 
nesaed^ told her errand. Miss Cowper wa« 
going away. 

^'There's Mr. Graham!" cried Miss Bertram. 

Miss Scot blushed and smiied, and Miss Cow- 
per gave him a patronizing nod. 

*' Good moming, Mr. Graham. I am going, 

as you See ; I could stand Mr. Lennard's dread- 

fiil matter-of-faot no longer. Where is my 

oarpet-bag 1 I never travel with more than a 

carpetrbag^ Mr. Graham. I am glad to see you, 

and to express to you in person what I feel on 

the matter of Mr. Lennard's conduct to Mr. 

Bertram. To summon a gentleman of Mr. 

Bertrames birth, breeding, and position — a man 

who can trace back his ancestry to — to— in 

short, to summon him for trespass, it is vile, 

Mr. Graham — vilel I resolved to show my 

didapprobation at once by leaving Mr. Lennard's 

house, and I would not even drive oflf from his 

door. Besides,"^ added Miss Cowper, with a 

suddenly sharp and shrill voice, ** Mr. Lennard 

wanted to draw me in. Mr. Lenbard wanted 

me to give my money to his schemes. It is 

not because I have some money/* continued 

Miss Cowper, with much heat, '^ that I am go- 
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ing to Bquander it on Mr. Lennard's hobbies 
about polytechnicsy and institutesy and other 
heathen fancies." 

In short, it was piain enough to Mr. Graham 
that Bome imprudent attempt of Mr. Lennard^s 
on the purse of Miss Cowper had as mach to do 
with that lady's precipitate departure^ as her 
Indignation at the summons issued by Mr. Len- 
nard against his former friend. Having seen 
her carpet-bag stowed into the carriage, Miss 
Cowper kissed Miss Bertram and Miss Scot. 
" Good-bye, my dear little Bertram/' said she, 
affectionately patting Miss Bertram's rosy cheek. 
'^Come and see me at Cowper^s Hill, and be 
head Sister, you know. My dear Miss Scot, I 
am so sorry that I have not seen more of yoa 
this time. So glad to have made your acquaint- 
ance, Mr. Graham! Hope you will bear my 
almshouses in mind." 

So sayingy Miss Cowper stepped into the 
carriage, which rattled out of the yard, rattied 
down the street, and soon vanished. 

'*I like Miss Cowper/' said Miss Bertram 
warmly; ^'she took papa's part, and I like 
those who like papa, and I hate those who don't 
like him ; and how dare Mr. Lennard summon 
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papa before the Juge de Paix^ who is his friend f 
How dare hei — and for trespass, tool Oh, I 
do 60 hate Mr. Lennard I*' cried Miss Bertram 
in a rage. 

Lily Scot tried to soothe her as thej went home^ 
Mr. Graham Walking slowly by their side ; bat 
the summons stuck in poor Miss Bertram's Utile 
throat. It made her eyes bright as diamonds, 
it bronght red roses to her cheeks^ and evea 
the snnny gleams in her brown hair seemed to 
sparkle all the more for her anger. 

That summons was the event of the day, and 
Mr. Bertram made the most of it. He ignored 
it, indeed, and seemed to have forgotten all 
about such a trifle, untQ some indignant friend 
reminded him of the fact, when he would laugh 
languidly^ and utter an, ♦* Ah, to be sure I — ^poor 
Mr. Lennard I — a very wrong-headed man I" 
which, so to speak, annihilated Mr. Lennard, 
and put him entirely out of sight. But though 
Mr. Bertram had forgotten all about the sum- 
mons which was for the morrow, he went a 
good deal about Saint Anbin all that day, and 
showed himself far more than was his wont. 
He was seen lounging on the quays talking to 
jnen of every degree in most affable fashion. 
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He looked in at a friend in the reading-rooms. 
(where he was never seen), and chatted and 
laughed over the Ilmea for half an hour. He 
dropped in at two or three houses where hi» 
Visits had become as those of angels» few and 
far between, and where he was welcomed with 
a rush of loyalty and enthusiasm which a sove- 
reign might have envied. 

" 1 do believe," cried Mrs. Scot, on the even- 
ing of that day, addressing her danghter and 
futnre son-in-law — " I do believe I never saw 
Mr. Bertram — our Mr. Bertram — ^looking more 
aristocratic, perfect, and handsome — never I^' 
She might have added^ that never had Mr.. 
Bertram's white band been whiter, nor had bis 
diamond ring flashed more brigbtly. ''Mark 
my words, Mr. Graham, you are a witness, and 
will see it all — mark my words, I say, Mr. Ber- 
tram, will never have looked more calmly grand 
than he will look to-morrow." 

She spoke triumphantly and with evident 
enjoyment of the quarrel which had been a god- 
send to all Saint Aubin ; bnt Mr. Graham heard 
her with a grave and anxious aspect. He was 
indeed one of the witnesses summoned by Mr 
Lennard to prove the trespass; and though 
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Mr. Bertram had graciously assored him it did 
not matter in the leaat, the young architect was 
«adly vexed at being mixed np in the contest of 
these two men. Right so far as he knew and 
could 8ee, was wholly on Mr. Bertram's side ; 
and even thongh bis testimony must needs be 
limited to &cts, he could not, and indeed wonld 
not, prevent his feeling on the merits of the 
-Gase from being seen. Now Mr. Lennard had 
been hostile of late, venting on Mr. Bertram's 
architect some of the irritation which Mr. Ber- 
tram himself had cansed. He had been carp- 
ing, nnjust, and capricions — what might he not 
be now ? 

Miss Scot saw that he was anxious» and she 
told him so. 

«' Yes, I am anxions alter a fasHon," he said 
<5heerfully; "and yet yon know, my darling, 
that this cannot really hurt me. I have their 
pledge — the turret will soon be finished and 
paid for — ^what then need I care personaUy 
for the animosity of Mr. Bertram and Mr. Len- 
nard f' 

No doubt this was true ; but then Mr. Gra- 
ham did not add that he wished in his heart his 
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turret were finished and he in England^ there 
to reap the hononr due to all the care, thongbt, 
and labour he had bestowed upon it. 
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CHAPTER V. 

IN the Basse-ville of Saint Aubin, but on the 
frontier, as it were, of the Haute-ville, thero 
etood then — ^it bas been puUed down since that 
time — an ancient house, which Mr. Graham had 
sketched when he came first to the old Norman 
city. The house was not very remarkable from 
an architectnral point of view, but it was won- 
derfuUy picturesque. Especiaily had it mid- 
way between the first and second floors in a 
sheltered angle — for it was fall of corners — a' 
little niche with a conical slate roof to it, in 
which stood the statue of the Divine Mother 
with her habe in her arms, and a vase füll of 
flowers at her feet. The house was dark and 
old, the statue was much defaced, but the 
flowers were fresh and bright. They told the 
Story of an ancient faith, and of a worship ever 
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new. Of generations that fade away into the 
dimness of time and of other generations that 
come np yonng and strong; of that prayer 
which ever rises from man's heart to God age 
after age, as flowers spring &om the bosom of 
the earth year after year. Soine such thoughts 
as these passed through the mind of Ed'ward 
Graham whilst he was sketching the gloomy 
fa^ade, the little niche, and the bright flowers ; 
bnt he also noticed that the door of the house 
stood open, and that a good many people 
passed in and out. 

" What is there going on in there ?" he asked 
of a boy* 

The boy stared. 

" Why, that is the Juge de Paix's," said he. 

The next day, his sketch being finished, Ed- 
ward Graham went in. The Juge de Paix is a 
magistrate who decides summarily on those 
piain cases which eise might slip out of the 
tneshes of the law. He deals out prison, fine, 
or mere reprimand, according to his own discre- 
tion. Crime and excitement do not haunt that 
quiet court which, as a ruie, is half empty« 
Who cares to look at paltry culprits or to hear 
of trifling delinquencies ? It so happened that 
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nothing was going on when Edward Graham 
entered the low dark room, verj bare and dul], 
where the Juge sat at his desk. He was lean- 
ing back in his chair, trying to take a nod, in 
spite of an obstinate flj which would alight on 
his bald head, and at which he slapped rather 
vidonsly with a red silk pocket-handkerchief. 
He stared at the young man when he came in, 
then shut his ejes and made another attempt 
to doze — in vain, the flj was too mnch for the 
law. The Jnge opened his ejes and stared 
again at Edward Graham, who, having seen 
enoagh, walked ont. 

Bat verj different indeed was the aspect of 
room and Juge on the day when Mr. Bertram 
was to appear there. The room was crammed 
honrs betöre the case came on, the Juge looked 
grave and consequential. As Edward Graham 
was going in he saw Mrs. Petherick standing 
outside in a state of some excitement. 

'' I was quite time enough, I am sure I was/' 
Said she, addressing a little old Frenchman by 
her side, " but of course I thought there wero 
reserved seats for the ladies.*' 

'* And were there not t" asked the little old 
gentleman, drily. 
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•*No, Monsieur, there were not/' was the 
triumphant but injured reply. 

" Oh ! Mr. Graham, you will take me in I'' 

But Mr. Graham was already in, the crowd 
had closed upon him^ and though he looked 
round on hearing Mrs. Petherick's appeal^ he 
only shook his head, smiled, and disappeared. 
Indeed it was piain that even had he been so 
inclined^ it was too late for him to convoy Mrs. 
Petherick within. 

'' So the Petherick Gazette has missed it," said 
a facetious voice in his ear. *^ A witness^ are 
you? Lucky fellow! — you will have all the 
fun !'' 

Mr. Graham had just time to recognize Cap- 
tain Jekyll's red face before he made his way to 
the bench on which the workman Mathieu was 
already seated, these two being the only wit- 
nesses of the case. They had been summoned 
by Mr. Lennard ; Mr. Bertram had called none. 
All Saint Aubin^ French and British, but British 
especially, had come to see these two men. 
Every face, every eye, every look was tumed 
towards them. The very Windows — the room 
being on the ground-floor, had been invaded 
outside, and every now and then Mr. Graham; 
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from where he sat, could catch a glimpse of Mrs. 
Petherick's hat and feather appearing for a mo- 
ment, and then again eclipsed bj some masca- 
line head and Shoulders. He saw it as he saw 
twenty more of the insignificant details before 
him^ as he saw the crowd, the desk of the Juge, 
the low ceiling, the dark walls, he saw these 
things, but did not look at them, he could look 
at nothing but at Mr. Lennard and Mr. Bertram, 
at the two friends now fiicing each other in 
enmity, all the more bitter that the cause of 
quarrel was so paltrj. Mr. Bertram's bearing 
was characteristic. He looked verj calm and 
dignified, perhaps, too^ a little bored. He really 
seemed a spectator, -and an uninterested one, 
waiting for what was going to take place. Mr. 
Lennard^ on the contrary, was all restlessness 
and impatience. He bit his nails, he looked at 
the ceiling, he stared moodily before him. Never 
had his little bilious face wpm a yellower tinge 
than it did this moming. He looked guilty, if 
ever man did, and if the crowd could have com- 
mitted such a mistake, it would assuredly have 
set him down as the trespasser. 

"I wonder if he repents," thought Edward 
Graham. 
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The two antagonists having been called, the 
proceedings began with a question which soon 
set bis doubts at rest. The Juge de Paix bade 
Monsieur Lennard explain bis grievance. 

" Monsieur le Juge, I cannot/' deprecatingly 
answered Mr. Lennard, shrugging bis Shoulders. 
** It would not be fair. Monsieur Bertram is not 
here. I must wait tili he comes.'^ 

The Juge stared, and there was a loud laugh 
in the court. 

^'Monsieur Bertram is present,'' said the 
Juge, after a pause. ''He is standing there 
before you." 

Mr. Lennard turned to Mr. Bertram, and Ed- 
ward Graham, who was watching them both, 
aaw Lily's father wince as he met the pitiless 
look fastened upon bim. 

*' No," said Mr. Lennard, deliberately, " that 
is not Ralph Philibert Geraldine Bertram, son 
of William Philibert Geraldine Bertram, that is 
Joseph Jones, son of Mary Smith and Joseph 
Jones." And Mr. Lennard chuckled as he 
uttered the plebeian names, for though they 
were lost on the Frencb part of the audience, 
they had their füll effect on the British portion. 
A long low murmur rose when he had spoken» 
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then a dead BÜence feil on the oourt^ and every 
man stared at bis neighbonr first, then at Mr. 
Bertram. 

''Perhaps Monsieur can explain," said the 
Juge, tuming a puzzled look on Mr. Bertram. 

He got no answer. The Bon of Mary Smith 
and Joseph Jones stood as when the blow had 
fallen upon him, bnt his cheek was sallow, his 
look was duU, and there were drops of Perspira- 
tion on his brow. Edward Graham's heart 
aehed for the agony of the man, but at the 
same time he longed to know more, and he 
thrast his head forward, and leaned his ear as 
eagerly as any in court. 

" We know no other Monsieur Bertram than 
this," Said the Juge, tuming a little impatiently 
to Mr. Lennard, " therefore ^" 

"He a Bertram i" interrupted the irritable 
little man, striking the floor with his stick — " he 
is a Jones every inch of him, a Jones he was 
born, and a Jones he will die^ and a Jones is a 
JoneSj" concluded Mr. Lennard, in the tone 
with which he had once said, ** A griffin is a 
griffin." 

" Monsieur le Juge," said Mr. Bertram, with 
all his old dignity, but Edward Graham noticed 
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that his band was thrust in bis coat-pocket, and 
the diamond ring kept out of sight, ** will you 
allow me to utter a few words of explanation I 
Tou will — thank you. I expected no lese from 
your candour. I am sorry to trespass on your 
time, but I have been attacked — I must defend 
myself. Tbe late Mr. Bertram and my motber 
met in youtb. Tbey loved, but were parted by 
tbeir friends. Eacb married and bad a dbild. 
Mr. Bertram's died ; my mother's lived. Tbey 
were free wben tbey met again^ and tbis time 
tbey allowed no one to divido tbem. * Mary, 
your son ie my son,' said Mr. Bertram to my 
motber. And it was so. I ougbt to bave been 
a Bertram, and I became one. I took tbe posi- 
tion of wbicb I bad, 1 may say, been defrauded, 
since Mr. Bertram was really tbe fatber my 
motber bad wisbed to give ber cbild. Wben 
Mr. Bertram died, and you all bave known tbat 
noble and generous man, be left us wbat be bad 
to leave — wealtb and name. Tbat is my tale — 
a piain one, an bonest one. I defy my enemies, 
if I bave any, to deny tbe trutb of a word tbat 
I bave uttered." 

Tbis little oration, delivered in fluent Frencb, 
was spoken witb a gentlemanly and temperate 
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oandonr, which onght to have moved Mr. 
Lennard himsel^ but which unfortunatelj did 
not. 

"OhI no/' Said he, iiodding, "I will deny 
nothing; but I will add something. Whea 
Mary Smith, who had been a milliner, died, you 
put the name of Mr. Bertram's first wife on her 
tombstone, and she became Constance de Yaux. 
Hai ha! And when you married you bribed 
the maire, the late Monsieur Denis, to put the 
name of Mr. Bertram's dead son on the affichsy 
and to let you sign your real one on the regis- 
ter. Ha I ha I I know all about it I" 

"You do/' calmly answered Mr. Bertram, 
"for in this I foUowed your advice, and you 
kindly undertook the negotiation with Mon- 
sieur Denis. I confess/' added Mr. Bertram^ 
with much dignity, " that I was reluctant to let 
such private matters, relating as they did to the 
early and unhappy love of my beloved parents^ 
be discussed by idle tongues. I may have been 
to blame, but delicacy was my motive; and 
now, Monsieur le Juge, may I beg you to decide 
this absurd matter of the trespass for which I 
was brought here." 

And his white band was brought out, and the 
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diamond ring flashed as brightly as ever, and 
Mr. Bertram was Ralph Philibert Geraldine 
Bertram every inch of him once more. Hö 
had acted the part so long, that even tbis ter- 
rible exposure could not make him leave it off. 
And then he was so perfect in it, and bis hand- 
some person, refined features, white hand, and 
elegant manners suited it so well, as he knew. 
The late Mr. Bertram had been a little short fat 
man, with a png-nose, a good-natured laugh, 
and a foolish face. Nature had been as nig- 
gardly of her gifts to tbis last scion of a noble 
line as she had been liberal to bis lowly-born 
stepson. 

The son of Mary Smith had early feit that 
he ought to have been a Bertram. He had 
early taken the name and assnmed the position 
of bis dead step-brother, and when bis mother 
died he had quite natnrally inscribed the name 
of her noble predecessor on her grave. What 
there was of disingenuous in such proceedings 
he had glossed over to bis conscience by a law 
of " the fitness of things " which he had made 
for himself. His mother was a lovely, elegant 
woman, naturally refined, and certainly very 
clever. She ought to have been Constance de 
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Vanx, and to give her ihat lady's name ia 
death was onlj a graoeful tribute to her many 
gifts, and bo Mr. Bertram^ who was an amiable^ 
plausible man» had arranged matters to his own 
liking withont hindrance or scruple. There 
was no living Bertram to interfere; and the 
dead, however haughty they may have been, 
submit patiently enongh to greater wrongs than 
this. An accident had pnt Mr. Lennard in pos- 
session of his secret, but that gentleman kept it 
well, whether through personal regard or for 
the exquisite pleasure of seeing all Saint Anbin 
gulled by this charming impostor, there is no 
knowingy and so Mr. Bertram was safe tili the 
great breach came, and with it^exposure in the 
face of the little world he had mied so long. 
But the first crushing moment over^ Mr. Ber- 
tram rallied, and bore himself bravely^ and it 
was with perfect composure that he put that 
question ooncerning the trespass, which was to 
remind the Juge that he (Mr. Bertram) had had 
quite enough of the whole aflFair. The magis- 
trate tumed to Mr. Lennard with an inquiring 
look. 

" Let him go — let him go," said Mr. Lennard, 
with a sneer. '* I have said my say, and that 
will do.'' 
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He walked away with a short little wicked 
laugh, and the crowd dispersed. Mr. Bertram^ 
oalm and self-possessed as ever^ bowed courte- 
ously to the Juge, and left the court with his 
iisual leisurelj galt and bearing. He passed 
close by Mr. Graham without seeing him^ bat 
waved his band gracefuUy to Colonel Warner, 
an old officer on half-pay, with whom he had 
had a long chat at the reading-room the day 
before. Colonel Warner looked a little foolish, 
and nodded hurriedly as he took Captain JekylFs 
arm and walked down the street. He had not 
yet made up his mind as to whether he should 
out Mr. Bertram or keep on with him. 

" By Jove 1 sir," said he to Captain Jekyll, 
^* the fellow is such a handsome fellow that he 
ought to be a Bertram ; and indeed ^" 

" I tickled him, eh 1" here put in Mr. Lennard, 
with his little wicked laugh. " I Jonesed him, 
eh 1'' he added, thrusting his sallow fece under 
the Colonel's very nose. 

Colonel Warner drew back, gave Mr. Len- 
nard a broad stare, deliberately turned his back 
upon him, and saying to Captain Jekyll, in his 
loudest and most distinct bass voice, " By Jove ! 
sir, if there's a crawling thing I hate, it is a 
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sneaky Birl'' he walked away, and loft Mr L'en- 
nard Standing alone in the sunlit street, a 
branded man. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

THE old Colonel's verdict was that of al! 
Saint' Aubin. Saint Anbin, French and 
British, did not make up its mind at once how 
to treat Mr. Bertram's delinqnency, but it did 
not hesitate one moment concerning Lennard. 
Saint Aubin was very angry at having been 
obeated so long by the son of Mary Smith and 
Joseph Jones, but it chose to visit the heavier 
portion of its wrath on Mr. Lennard's head. 
What right had he to deceive them? Why had 
he not enlightened that innocent, confiding 
Saint Aubin ? Why, possessing such important 
knowledge, had he abetted the deceiver ? Eis 
tardy revelation only showed that he was a 
traitor to his friend, as well as to bis fellow- 
townsmen! After being silent so long, what 
right had he to speak ? — poor little Lily Ber- 
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tram's godfather, too I It was simplj abominable* 
So Bpoke Saint Aubin, showing itaelf very lenient 
to the paeudo Bertram« 

Mrs. Scot was more than lenient. Mr. Gra- 
ham, who had not shown himself at the honse 
of the Field of the Cloth of Gold that day, very 
reluctantly appeared at Mrs. Scot's in the even- 
ing. He dreaded the lady's indiscreet tongue 
and questions. To his relief Mrs. Scot was too 
much excited and engrossed by her ownfeelings 
to trouble herseif with the opinions or senti- 
ments of any other person. On learning the 
great news, she had at once held a Council of 
war with her three daughters. 

*^Lily/' she had said, with sometbing like 
severity, "your position as a member of Mr. 
Bertram's household is one of the greatest deli- 
•cacy. I trust to yoar discretion never to forget 
it. As for you, Jane and Louisa," she added^ 
tuming on her younger daughters, ^' I beg yoa 
will remember that our daily bread hangs on 
Mr. Bertram's pleasure. We are whoUy in his 
power. You must forget the very name of Jones. 
Ab to millinery, and all that^ you must never 
allude to such subjects with Miss Bertram. It 
would be the grossest breach of the convenauces. 
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Bertram or no Bertram, Mr. Bertram is Btill 
quite rieh, and our friend and neighbour. If 
any fatal mistake should occur, and that throiigh 
your foUy, or imprudence, or ill-nature^ vre 
should lose the support of Mr. Bertram, yonr 
mother would never forgive you." 

Jane and Louisa protested that they would 
be discreet, and silent as the grave^ and not 
breathe a word to Lily Bertram which could 
give that young lady offence. 

"Remember," urged their mother, with an 
impressive and waming forefinger^ ''nothing 
about millinery, or Jones, or all that." 

" Oh 1 no, nothing," cried the girls, who, to 
say the truth, were rather scared at the whole 
story; and though not particularly discreet, 
were yet thoroughly alive to the necessity of 
silence in a matter which concemed their own 
welfare so nearly as Lily's daily engagement 
with Mr. Bertram's daughter. 

But this mixture of purely personal con- 
siderations with Mr. Bertram's exposure and 
history did not tend to soothe Mrs. Scot's ruJBied 
spirit. Mr. Graham found her sitting up, and 
fanning her flushed face with her pocket-hand- 
kerchief. Lily was engaged with her sisters, as 
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usual^ and the light of the lamp which feil on 
her &ir young face showed Mr. Graham some 
signs of trouble and disturbance there. 

"Are you not well?'' he asked, in a tender 
half-whisper. 

"Not very well," she answered, with her 
gentle smüe. 

•* Who could be well, Mr. Graham 1" asked 
Mrs. Scot, in an injured tone. " I have had 
spasm all day ; but then I am of that fine, sensi- 
tive nature, like perfect and delicate machinery, 
that the least thing puts me out of order. I 
think Mr. Lennard ought to be tabooed out of 
all decent society, for upsetting people so. I 
am sure when Mrs. Morgan came in and told 
me what a dead set he made at Mr. Bertram, 
you could have knocked me down with a 
featber.. I hope he will never show bis face 
here again. My goodness I Is that he V* 

The great front gate had been knocked at 
and opened, and a visitor was now at the door 
of the sitting*room ; but when that door opened 
it was not Mr. Lennard's bilious visage, but 
Miss Bertrames rosy face that peeped in^ recon- 
noitring. 

" I was afraid he might be here, you know," 



j 
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Said she, opening the door wide» and springing 
forward into the room with that delightfully 
free-and-easy motion of youth; "but I am sq glad 
he is not. 1 hope I shall never see him again, 
homd man 1" cried Lily Bertram, with eyes that 
sparkied, half with anger, half with tears. '^ And 
yet/' she added, laughing, and flinging off her 
white hood, and throwing it on a chair — " and 
yet, Mrs. Scot, is it not glorious how, when it 
came to the point, he could not face papa, but 
had to give up the trespass. But it was too 
bad of papa, was it not, not to let me be in 
court, for then," added Lily, taking her place at 
the table, and sitting down to it with both her 
elbows leaning upon it, after her own undecor- 
ous fashion — " for then I should have seen it all, 
you know/' 

She looked round at them with mingled 
triumph and regret in her dark eyes. Mrs. Scot 
looked relieved and yet somewhat perplexed at 
Miss Bertram's evident ignorance of the facts of 
the case. Miss Scot said *'My dear," because 
she did not know what eise to say. Jane and 
Louisa exchanged looks^ and were beginning to 
titter when their mother uttered a severe 
** Louisa, Jane,'' which made them mute ; and 
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Edward Graham, gazing at thechildy sobright, 
so exulting, so unconscious of the shame which 
had ÜEillen on her innocent head, feit fiill of a 
great pity . 

*' But it is not over," pursued Miss Bertram^ 
again nodding at them. *^Papa went tö the 
Juge de Paix's to show his respect for the law, 
bat it is not because Mr. Lennard has dropped 
the trespass that papa will drop the hedge. He 
will have a law-suit^ a real law-suit, to defend 
my rights, and the hedge shall be pnt back, not 
for its own sake, but for the right." added LUy, 
with another flash of her fine eyes« 

''That child has nothing of her &ther in her," 
thonght Mr. Graham, who was wdtching her 
keenly. ^^ She has not his beanty, but neither 
has she his shallow, plausible nature. There is 
in her a deeper strain — the strain, I &ncy^ of 
that plebeian great-grandmother, who wore the 
tricolour cockade, and bade the captain give her 
back her dead husband." 

"I am very sorry all this has happened," 
murmured Mrs. Scot, who was at a loss how to 
steer. 

" Oh 1 but I am not," interrupted Lily Ber- 
tram, impetuously, '' for now we know the real 
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Mr. Lennard, and not the false one, which is a 
comfort, you know. Oh, that wicked Mr. Len- 
nard I " continued she^ meditatively, *' what a 
make-believe he has been all tbese years! I 
am 80 sorry that to-morrow is Sunday, and that 
the law-suit cannot begin at once. But papa 
sayB it shall be the first thing he sees about on 
Monday moming." 

It had been a great relief to Mr. Graham 
that, the next day being Sunday, he was not 
called upon tp face Mr. Bertram so soon after 
bis exposnre ; bat Miss Bertrames information 
concerning the law-suit filled him with an unr 
easiness which was at once apparent to her 
Sharp eyes. 

" Don't you think papa will win, Mr. Gra- 
ham V" she asked earnestly. 

^' My dear Miss Bertram,'^ said he, rising and 
trying to look quite unmoved, ^' I know some- 
thing of English law in these matters, but 
nothing, or worse than nothing, of French 
law." 

With this he took bis leave, for with Miss 
Bertrames presence, and the restraint it brought, 
the pleasure of the evening and of Lily Scotts 
Society was gone. 

VOL. II. H 
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He met Captain Jekyll at the door. At once 
the Captain took hold of bim, and with a know- 
ing nod and a hoarse, confidential whisper, he 
remarked — 

^* I say, Graham, the Petherick Gazette has 
gone over all Saint Aubin declaring ehe saw 
and beard it all. ^ Did sbe V Bays I — ^ then sbe 
saw and beard with her bat and feather.' Not 
amifis, sir, not amiss, ha I ha I" and the Captain 
roared boisterously at bis own joke. 

^^ Miss Bertram is witbin, and the poor child 
knows notbing," Mr. Graham could not belp 
saying. 

"Poor little beggarl sbe will know it soon 
enougb," said the Captain. "DonH forget 
about Mrs. Petherick's hat and feather — ^not 
amiss^ eh ?" and so they parted. 

" Poor child 1" thought Edward Graham — 
" poor child I bow her little pride will have a 
fall! And her father — bow will the wretched 
man look wben we meet again ?" 

Nothing could be calmer or more uncon- 
cerned than Mr. Bertrames manner wben he 
and Mr. Graham did meet on the Monday 
morning. They exchanged a few words con- 
cerning the turret and its progress, then Mr. 
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Bertram alluded to a vexatious law-suit which 
that really wrong-headed Mr. Leonard had 
forced upon him, and then, with a few graceful 
words^ Mr. Bertram took bis leave, and Edward 
Graham breathed witb infinite relief : tbe un- 
pleasant and dreaded interview was over. Mr. 
Bertram encountered all Saint Aubin with the 
same calmness with which he had faced bis 
young architect. He ignored any awkward 
disclosures. When he spoke of Mr. Lennard^ 
he only alluded to bis wrong-headedness ; and 
altogetber he bore bimself with a composure 
that did credit to bis knowledge of human 
nature. According to the Saint Aubin Standard 
of wealtby Mr. Bertram was a rieh man, and 
money, like charity, covers a multitude of sins 
all the World over. Saint Aubin liked Mr. Ber- 
tram, and did not like Mr. Lennard^ so it made 
the latter its scapegoat, and gave him a con- 
venient accomplice in the deceased Mrs. Bertram. 
She it was who had wheedled her silly old 
husband into this guilty fraud, and bribed Mr. 
Lennard to abet her. Toung Mr. Bertram had 
been the victim of this designing pair. He had 
learned the truth the very day before bis mar- 
riage, and rushed out of bis mother's presence 

h2 
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in a fit of despair, and with the appropriate 
exclamation : " Mother, what have you done ?" 
After afiercestmggle between love and honour, 
love had prevailed, and the nnhappy young 
man had yielded to his fate. Mrs. Greenacre, 
who kept the Saint Anbin reading-rooms, had 
first set this pretty little ball of fiction roiling, 
and it had gathered a good deal of moss on its 
way. People forgot that Mr. Bertram did not 
marry until after his mother's death, and that 
Mr. Lennard did not come and settle in Saint 
Anbin until the lady had b^en a year in her 
grave. Mrs. Scot, who conld have set that 
little matter right, held her peace, and iudeed 
carried the war against Mr. Lennard with more 
yigonr than anybody eise. That gentleman's 
wrongheadednesSy as Mr. Bertram leniently 
called it, proved far more fatal to himself than 
to the friend whom he hadbetrayedandinjured. 
The man who reveals a secret trusted to his 
hononr becomes a common enemy. We all have 
weak places in our social armour, we all resent 
the cowardly band that lays them bare, and 
exposes the bleeding wonnd to nnkind eyes. 
So Saint Anbin exonerated Mr. Bertram after a 
fashion^ and black-balled Mr. Lennard unequi- 
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vocally. The man was shut out of the little 
World around him. In a day, in an hour, he 
wais cut off from life like any mediadval leper, 
and left to the solitude of his own silent 
home. 

Matters were going on after their old fashion 
when Miss Bertram, whom Mr. Graham rarely 
eaw now, broke in upon him in her own impetur 
ous way. 

"0hl Mr. Graham, only think," she cried, 
clapping her hands in great glee, ^^papa has 
won the law-suit. Mr. Lennard must pnt back 
the hedge. Is not that glorious ?" 

^' It is indeed," said Mr. Graham, smiling. 

'^ Tes ; and only think, Mr. Graham, I saw 
Mr. Lennard yesterday, and he spoke to me — 
abont you.*' 

A slight change passed across Mr. Graham's 
face. Mr. Lennard had made no hostile sign 
eince the scene at the Juge de Paix's ; but when 
he had seen Mr. Graham at a distance he had 
avoided him^ or passed him by with a suUen 
and downcast look. 

*'What did Mr. Lennard saylf" he asked 
quickly. 

Lily took a chair and drew it to the table 
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near which Mr. Graham was sitting with bis 
papers spread befpre bim, for tbis conversation 
took place in one of tbe lower rooms of tbe 
house. 

" Well, you see,'' confidentially pursued Lily, 
resting her rosy cheeks in the palms of her 
hands^ and looking straight at bim, as was her 
wont, " I just went down to the end of the 
garden and got to the place where tbe bedge 
has been^ and there was Mr. Lennard on bis 
side. ^ Well, Miss Jones,' said he, ^ how are you 
tbis morning V Only think how stupid !" said 
Lily, laughing merrily, '^ calling me Miss Jones. 
Well, I did not answer, of course. ' And how 
is the turret going onf he continued. *Tell 
Mr. Graham I want to speak to bim.' And oh ! 
Mr. Graham,*' said Lily, impressively, " he looked 
so wicked as he said it — just like our old cat 
Tom when he is going to spring." 

The shrewd and pertinent simile startled Mr. 
Graham no little, but he tried to smile, and to 
say carelessly as he rose and pushed bis papers 
away, 

" Well, Miss Bertram, I shall give Mr. Len- 
nard an opportunity of springing upon me 
without loss of time, for I am going there 
now." 
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Mr. Graham foand Mr. Lennard going up and 
down a garden walk, with a stick in bis band, 
and bitting tbe bnsbes Tarquin-wise. His re- 
ception of tbe young man was ungracious and 
ironical. 

" Mr. Grabam^ I believe — I am not sure — ^yes, 
it is actually Mr. Grabam." 

" Mr. Grabam would bave come earlier bad 
be tbougbt bis presence welcome," replied tbe 
young man, witb some spirit. 

*^ And pray wbat makes Mr. Grabam tbink 
tbat bis presence is welcome now?" retorted 
Mr. Lennard, sourly. 

''Miss Bertram told me, sir, tbat you ex- 
pressed a wisb to speak to me, and ^" 

''Miss Bertram, alias Jones, misunderstood 
me" answered Mr. Lennard, in bis usual dry 
tone. " Pray bow is tbe turret getting on ?" 

"I bope it will be finisbed by tbe end of 
June, Mr. Lennard." 

" Finisbed by tbe end of June," complacently 
ecboed Mr. Lennard, "bow deligbtfiil! Mr. 
Grabam, I congratulate yon, on my word I do; 
Yon can say, like tbat boasting Boman, Exegi 
sometbing or otber 1" 

He laugbed alond, and his laugb made Mr. 
Grabam feel decidedly mieasy. 
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"My compliments to Mr. and Miss Jones/' 
resumed Mr. Leonard, waving his band in polite 
dismissal of his visitor. '^Delighted to think 
that the turret will be finiehed by the end of 
June. Good morning, Mr. Graham, good mom- 
mg." 

Thns dismissed, Mr. Graham went his way, 
but he thought, as he walked out of the house, 
and turned towards the old town, " The child 
IB right — that man looks wicked — he is going to 
spring, and yet I have not wronged him, and 
what barm can he now do me 1" 

He had not found an answer to the question 
as he stood at the door of his inn. He looked 
up at the two travellers ever journeying above 
it. He had likened himself to that valiant one 
pressing on towards the city gates, sure to 
reach and win the goal of his ambition. Had he 
been mistaken after all? Was some terrible 
mischance to step in between him and success ? 
Was he to become that other traveller, footsore 
and weary, before whom the towers of the fair 
city are destined to recede for ever ? 

"It cannot be," thought Mr. Graham, im- 
patiently. " Mr. Lennard is a bad, vindictive 
man^ but even to barm his friend, he cannot 
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barm me. He cannot make the tarret fall, he 
cannot bid my skUl to desert me — and if he 
should attempt to fall in bis part of tbe con- 
tract, have I not got the law to enforce bis com- 
pliance." 

Life is sometimes as a mysterions dialogue, in 
wbich man has barely time to qnestion Fate, 
when tbe unseen Speaker makes reply. Mr. 
Graham bad not yet entered bis room, bis step 
was still on tbe dark staircase that led to it, 
when one of the servant girls came and put a 
note in bis band. It was from Mr. Bertram and 
ran thus : 

" My dear Mr. Graham, 

'^ I have just learned the unpleasant 
news througb Mr. Cowper. Of course Mr. Len- 
nard has been only too glad to give you so 
vexatious a piece of information. Will you 
kindly call round and give me all the particu- 
lars ? I sball be at home afker two. I am more 
annoyed than I can well express in words. 

" Yours very sincerely, 

'' Bertram." 

Notbing, save bis anxiety, conld exceed Mr. 
Grabam's perplezity when he read tbis mys- 
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terious epistle. That something both unfortu- 
nate and important had occurred was piain, and 
the mere name of Mr. Cowper filled him with 
the gloomiest apprehensions. 

" Of course all is, or will be, wrong, if he ha» 
turned up," thought he, with much bittemese. 
^'And I must wait tili two to know. It is 
enoagh to drive one mad/' 

At half-past one Mr. Graham was prowling 
round Mr. Bertram's hoiise. As two Struck he 
entered it with a beating heart. 

He fonnd Mr. Bertram waiting for him, or 
rather reading the newspaper in the dining- 
room. 

*'Well, Mr. Graham," he exclaimed, as the 
young man entered, " what do you think of it t 
Yexatious, is it not ? I suppose you cannot go 
on with your turret ? No, it would not be pru- 
dent." 

" Why so t" asked Mr. Graham, amazed. 

Mr. Bertram stared. 

'^ Think of the risk,^^ said he. '^ Suppose that 
it has all to be undone." 

It was Edward Graham's turn to stare. 

" Tou cannot mean the turret t" said he. 

'*My dear sir, what eiset You don't mean," 
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he added, opening his blue eyes wide — "you 
donH mean that Mr. Leunard did not teil 
you r 

*'Mr. Lennard told me nothing," replied Ed- 
ward Graham, setting his teeth, not fco break 
out of all the bonds of patience at this delay. 

" Very like him," murmured Mr. Bertram^ 
with contemptuous pity . " Very like him, Mr. 
Graham, but very disingenuouß." 

" For God's sake, sir," cried the young archi- 
tect, unable to bear more, " teil me the worst at 
once." 

''That," Said Mr. Bertram, with unmoved 
oomposure, " is not in my power. I can only 
teil you what the worst may be, not what it is. 
I sent for you, I confess, to reeeive, not to give 
information. However, I see you are impa- 
tient. Well, Mr. Graham, my daughter, Miss. 
Bertram, inherits this house from her maternal 
ancestor, Monsieur Grandjean, a worthy man^ 
but a crotchetty one, wbo made an application 
to the Minister of State to have it classed 
among the historical monuments of the pro- 
vince. I threw in my veto, being then the 
husband of his daughter, and I was told that 
the application had been withdrawn. I w^i» 
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•deceived. The application was not withdrawn ; 
l)ut you know how matters go oq in this unfor- 
tnnate country — circumlocution office, sir — cir- 
•cumlocution office. The application was only 
:going the round of the bnreaus ; and it seems, 
Mr. Grctham — ^it seems that Mr. Lennard^ as 
execntor of my father-in-law's will, and admin- 
istrator of bis property — a great mistake of 
poor Monsieur Grandjean's — it seems that Mr. 
Lennard knew as much all the time. I am 
afraid that his motive in withholding such 
important knowledge from me must have been 
decidedly sinister. flowever, now that matters 
have come to a crisis, he has told all to his 
nephew, Mr. Cowper, who, though only just 
arrived from England, kindly called round to 
warn me. He seemed very much concerned for 
jrou, Mr. Graham — very much concerned." 

Every moment added to Mr. Graham's secret 
anxiety. 

'^ May I ask how this matter affects me V he 
inquired, trying to look calm. 

'^ Oh I to be sure. I forget that, as a foreigner, 

you do not know. Well, Mr. Graham, here is 

just an artide in the paper to the purpose. 

The preservation of historical monuments is 
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entruBted to a Minister of State, who dispose» 
of a special sum pläced every year on the 
Budget. He is assisted bj a commission, con- 
sisting of eighteen members named by the 
Emperor. The duty of this commission is to 
keep a list of historical monuments, to allot the 
sum granted bj the State, as before-mentioned^ 
for their mainteuance, or their reconstruction, if 
necessary, and to recommend to the ministei^ 
architects who take Charge of them/' 

The colour left Mr. Graham's cheeks at this 
last significant clause. 

"May I ask what eise you know, sir?" said 
he, as Mr. Bertram laid down the newspaper. 

"Well, Mr. Cowper declares that the Iii- 
spector-general who superintends works in 
execution in every department is Coming to 
Saint Aubin. Mr. Lennard has been apprised 
of the fact, but with his usual wrongheaded- 
ness he has chosen to keep it to himself. Of 
conrse, he wanted to annoy me. Well, Mr. 
Graham^ he has succeeded — I am annoyed." 

Mr. Graham bit his lip. Annoyance was a 
poor Word indeed to express what he feit, aud 
yet he had a presentiment that he did not know 
the worst. 
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"May I ask how far the inspector^s power 
«xtends ?" he inquired. 

"That is just it," said Mr. Bertram, in a 
vexed tone — "it is unlimited. The inspector, 
for inBtance, may ineist on purchasing this 
house for the State, and I have no power of 
appeal — I must submit/' 

" Snrely that is too arbitrary !" cried Mr. 
Graham. 

" My dear sir, an historical monument is en- 
tirely under the control of the State. Mr. Len- 
nard himself can do nothing for or against you 
now, unless through underhand means. Osten- 
ßibly he is as helpless as he has made me. 
Moreover, we may consider this house and its 
appurtenances to have passed from our hands 
so far as bailding goes. Not one stone have 
we now the power to add or to remove." 

At first the young man could not speak. He 
was too mnch overcome at the terrible pros- 
pect before him. He saw it all. It was ruin, 
min in money, for he was pledged to men who 
would hold him answerable for every farthing 
he owed them ; ruin in honour, for if his work 
. vsras not finished his just fame was plucked from 
him at the very moment of fruition ; ruin in 
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love, for if money and reputation were gone, 
love töo must depart from his life and leave it 
cold and bare. He rose, he went to the win- 
dowy he looked at the turret, which rose on the 
blue air in clear and graceful proportions, and 
on the pinnacle of which still floated the flag 
that had been set there the daj it was roofed ; 
and as he looked a passionate exclamation burst 
from his Ups — 

" Good Göd 1" Said he, " in what a snare have 
I fallen !" 

A faint tinge of colour roso-to Mr. Bertram's 
pale fac'e. 

" Mr. Graham," said he, " remember that for 
mj share in this concern you have the hononr 
of a Bertram/' 

Mr. Graham could have laughed in the bitter- 
ness of his heart ;. but Mr. Bertram had carried 
on the deception so long that he really forgot 
all abont his real parentage, tili his words woke 
sudden hope in the young man. 

" Let Mr. Lennard take care 1" he cried ; " if 
he has set this matter going to annoy you, he 
is still responsible to me." 

" Ton mean that the loss must fall npon my 
daughter's estate," said Mr. Bertram, coldly. 
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" Well, Mr. Graham, that wonld be just ; but 
Mr. Lennard will not let the world say that he 
has been instrumental in robUng his ward of her 
property. Moreover, nnless you have a very 
ßtrictly-worded pledge firom him, Mr. Lennard 
will throw all the blame upon me, say that I 
had that turret bnilt at my own risk — in short, 
he will act with his nsual wrongheadedness. 
Now, Mr. Graham, as I am a Bertram," added 
Mr. Bertram, laying his band on his heart, and 
speaking with that patrician air for which 
Nature had fitted him so well, " I would take 
on myself this just debt of yours if I had the 
means; but beyond the sum for which I am 
pledged to you I cannot go.'* 

^' Then I am a ruined mau/' said Mr. Graham, 
bitterly. 

"Not so," replied Mr. Bertram, laying his 
white band on the young man's. Shoulder and 
smiling down at him with his handsome blue 
eyes. '' Perhaps, on the contrary, your fortune 
is made. The inspector may approve all you 
have done, and give you otherworkof thesame 
kind in the province " 

"I am a foreigner," interrupted Edward 
Graham, with some scorn. " Will a Govern-» 
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ment o£Elcial employ an EngUsh architect when 
there are clever Frenchmen to be had by the 
dozen ?" 

'* At all eventfi, Mr. Graham," continued Mr, 
Bertram, still bent on soothing the exaeperated 
young man, " he may leave well alone, he may 
not take this work to give it to another. His 
visit, Mr. Graham, need not be one of condemna- 
tion." 

*^ And if he shonld condemn, if he should take 
this work and give it to another man, what be- 
comes of me T^' asked Mr. Graham, looking him 
füll in the face. 

" Ah 1 to be sure— that would be most unfor- 
tunate," replied Mr. Bertram, evasively ; " but 
we will hope for better things, Mr. Graham, we 
will hope for better things — only perbaps it 
would be well not to hnrry on matters until 
the inspector has been, Yes, it would be 
well." 

There was no more to say. Mr. Graham took 
his leave, but he had scarcely reached the court 
when he turned back to put a questiou to Mr» 
Bertram, which, in the bittemess of his troubied 
thoughts, he had forgotten. When would the 
inspector come ? But Mr. Bertram had already 

VOL. II. 1 
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lefb the room where the conversation had taken 
place^ and in his stead Mr. Graham found Lily 
Bertram standing by the table, with the news- 
paper in her band. She tnrned round as he 
entered^ and he saw that her face was bathed in 
tears. 

"0hl Mr. Graham," ehe began; then ehe 
broke down and shook with grief. 

*' Oh 1 Mr. Graham," she said again, shaking 
back her hair and her tears too from her flushed 
face, " why am I not twenty-one I You should 
not lose a sou by me. Oh I Mr. Graham^ it will 
break my heart !" 

" Excuse me," said he, in a constrained tone, 
*' T do not understand." 

'' You do," rudely interrupted Lily, " but you 
will not understand, just as you would not see 
me, though I was sitting there all the time be- 
bind that desk looking at you — ^you would not 
see me, Mr. Graham, and it is very ill-natured 
of you. I said so only this morning to Lily 
Scot." Lily Bertram was in one of those mo- 
ments of excitement when from the fulness of 
the heart the mouth speaketh. " But it is not 
because you are so unkind, and will snub me, 
that I am not sorry to be the cause of such 
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tronble to you," continued Lily, looking at hiia 
with bright, tearful eyee. " Oh 1 Mr. Graham, 
when I am twenty-one I will pay you every 
Bou that yon may lose now — every sou. And 
as to the work of the other architect, if they 
have one, I will get it all pulled down !" cried 
Lüy. 

Nothing could be more nnlike Mr. Bertram's 
plausible speech than his danghter^s impassioned 
declaration. Her whole heart was in what she 
Said, and unkind as she thought him, Mr. Gra- 
ham was touched with the warmth of the child. 
He looked at her with grateful eyes, and taking 
her hand^ he shook it cordially. 

" Thank you, my good little Lily," said he. 
*' I like that in you — ^you are a true one, every 
inch of you. What you feel you say, and what 
you say you would abide by — if you could/' he 
added, with a sigh. 

*'But I can when I am twenty-one," cried 
Lily, fiushed all over with a glow of pleasure 
and emotion. 

"Ah! but where shall I be then?" ruefuUy 
said Mr. Graham. 

"OhI how I do hate Mr. LennardT said 
Lily, clenching her hands. " 1 have no patience 

i2 
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with Lily Soot, who will not let me say a word 
against him." 

^'MisB 8cot does not know this last trait/' 
Said Edward Graham, with a sigh. 

"Yes, she does," answered indiscreet Lily. 
^' Mr. Gowper told her, and she told me, and 
she cried, and said she saw now it was all 
over."- 

Sudden paleness overspread Mr. Graham's 
face as he heard that his sentence had been 
spoken by the Ups he loyed. 

'^ And I will hate Mr. Lennard, who has done 
it all,'* continued Lily. **Sister Martha may 
scold — I will hate him." 

** Good-bye,'' hurriedly said Mr. Graham, 
tnming away. His heart was füll, and he could 
bear no more. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

SUSPENSE was not added to the anxieties 
of Edward Graham's lot. Mr. Lennard 
had hurled hie thunderbolt with scarce an bour's 
waming. As the young architect left Mr. Ber- 
tram's house^ and walked down the street, he 
was aware of a dSbonnairAooking young man 
lounging in the sunshine, and Coming towards 
him at an easy pace. It was impossible to turn 
back, yet Edward Graham would have given 
something to avoid meeting Richard Cowper 
just then. Mr. Cowper, however, appeared, as 
usual, delighted to encounter bis old friend. 

<<My dear Graham," said he, with smiling 
face and outstretched band, '^ so glad to see you 
— went to the City of Jerusalem, and found 
two travellers over the doorway, but not the 
traveller I wanted. If you are going there 
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now, I shall walk down with yon — come, now, 
don't look so glum/' he good-naturedly added, 
reading Edward Graham's dark and troubied 
face with a smiling blue eye. "That matter 
of the inspector sticks in your throat. My dear 
fellow, it is the fortune of war. In life we must 
take and give. Well, well, you must not look 
so prodigiously offended, becanse I mean no sort 
of härm. I have seen your tnrret, man, and think 
it splendid, and the inspector must be an ass 
if he does not think so too. By the way, why 
don't you wait for him ? You will soarcely have 
time to come back before he will have visited 
Mr. Bertrames house.'' 

Edward Graham, who had been Walking on, 
stood still in the street, and spoke for the first 
time. 

" Is the inspector actually in Saint Äubin V* 
he asked. 

" He is with my uncle just now, I believe. I 
went down to teil you. They are going to see 
Mr. Bertrames house, and you ought to be pre- 
sent." 

" I ought indeed," answered the young man, 
turning back. " I beg your pardon," he added» 
after a f ew seconds, and speaking with evident 
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eflfort — " I ougfat to thank you for the trouble 
yoTi are taking in my behalt but my mind is 

engroflsed by this matter '^ 

" Of coürse, of course," airily interrapted Mr. 
Cowper ; " but don't take it to heart. The in- 
spector is a thorough gentleman, and too good 
a judge, I am sure^ to behave unhandsomely. 
Why, I declare," he added, as they entered Mr. 
Bertram 's house together, "they are there 
already. Most fortunate that I met you^ ainH 

itr 

Edward Graham did not answer him. His 
heart had leaped into his mouth, his dark Italian 
eyes were devouring the looks, the aspect, the 
bearing of the arbiter of his fate. He saw Stand- 
ing by Mr. Lennard's side — for Mr. Lennard 
was there too, facing his enemy on his own 
groTind — he saw a pale, slight little man of 
cool, but gentlemanlike aspect, who wore glasses, 
and listened with courteous but formal atten- 
tion to the explanations Mr. Bertram was giving. 
He at once joined the group, and Mr. Bertram 
promptly introduced him. 

*' Monsieur Graham^ the architect." 

The inspector bowed. 

"A most interesting dwelling,*' he said — 
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^'decidedly interesting and of great faistorical 
value, as showing us what a private house of 
small size was three hundred years ago. Pity 
thifi fine carving iB bo mnch defaced. Have you 
been attemptiog to restore it ?" he added, turn- 
ing rather sharply to Edward Graham. 

" I have not," anawered the young man. " The 
new turret was my only ooncern." 

" Ah 1 the new turret." The inBpeotor raised 
bis glasses to that turret which had so long 
been Edward Grraham's great hope^ and he 
looked at it, alas I very coldly. ** Why ifi it so 
bare V^ he asked, with evident disapprobation. 
**Why does it not correspond in ornament aa 
well as in shape and proportion with the old 
oner 

"The outlay would have been enormous,'' 
answered Edward Qraham, modestly. 

The inspector nodded, as much as to say, 
" Well, it would indeed." 

** Nevertheless," he added aloud, "that 
meagre ornament looks incongruous near that 
rieh carving." 

Edward Graham bit his lip, and Mr. Lennard 
laughed, and Mr. Bertram remarked that old 
and new work rarely went well together. 
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**I beg your pardon, sir/' retorted the in- 
epector, rather eharply, " old work goes very 
■well with new work when this is good. I bave 
just had the town-ball of Beunevaux restored 
by my best architect, and there is nothing finer 
in all France." 

Mr. Bertram^ who was not accnstomed to 
euch fiat contradiction, raiaed bis eyebrows in 
dignified surprise, and drew bimself up ratber 
baugbtily. Tbe inspector oontinued in a clear, 
positive, and dogmatic tone : 

** Tbis turret cannot remain as it is — it dis- 
figures tbe rest of tbe edifice. Tbere mnst be 
carving upon it, and carving of tbe finest 
quality, similar, in sbort, to tbat of Renne* 
vaux. I sbould like to visit it witbin, if you 
please." 

Mr. Bertram led tbe way^ and tbey all en- 
tered tbe unfinisbed turret. It was still in tbe 
rougbest State. Tbe inspector said not one 
Word, but nodded several times^ and sbook bis 
bead, as if by no means satisüed witb wbat be 
saw. Wben tbe turret was visited, be pro- 
ceeded to tbe otber parts of tbe bouse, but tbis 
time Edward Grabam remained bebind to brood 
over bis bitter disappointment. He bad boped 
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that a man of experience, taste, and judgment 
would say at least one kind word, and not one 
such had fallen from tbe inspector's Ups. His 
work was going to be taken from him^ his 
cherished task was to be confided to older and 
more experienced hands, and he was not to 
have even the poor meed of a little praise. It 
was Ihard. He had entered Mr. Bertram's neg- 
lected garden. It lay before him in all the 
freshness and promise of Spring — a green spot 
füll of weeds, but also füll of beanty. Many a 
time had he brought his anxious thoughts 
there, and many a time, too, his ambitious hopes 
and visions, and now that all was ending in a 
dull and heavy cloud, he brought to it his 
bitter trouble. " They will take that poor tur- 
ret from me," thought he. *^0f course if they 
take ity I cannot be actually out of pocket, but 
good-bye to all I had hoped for — ay, good-bye 
for ever 1" 

**Mr. Graham I" said Lily Bertram's light 
voice behind him. He turned round and saw 
her Coming towards him, all out of breath. 
" Oh I Mr. Gbaham, do come 1" she said. " Oh I 
do come — papa wants you. Oh ! Mr. Graham, 
they are going to pull down the turret !" 
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"Whatr 

"Yes/^ Said Lily, looking scared^ "the in- 
spector Said so^ and papa is so angry ; he bade 
me look for yon. Oh, do come 1" 

Such a blow as this Mr. Gi*aham had not 
anticipated, but he would not let it crush hinv 
yet. With set teeth and fiaming eyes^ he walked 
back towards the house at strides so rapid that 
little Lily had to run to keep up with him». 
Blac^ and fierce as thunder, the young man 
broke into Mr. Bertram's presence, looking^ 
round for the inspector, as if he would have 
annihilated him. AU his hot Italian blood was 
on fire, ready to break forth through the ac- 
quired coldness of his habits and early rearing. 
But Mr. Bertram was alone, though, as Lily 
had Said, in a rage. 

" Mr. Graham 1" he exclaimed, as the young 
man entered the room^ ^'that Mr. Lennard^s 
wrongheadedness has gone beyond all bounds ;. 
he will certainly drive me to extremities. It 
must be he who has persuaded that absurd in- 
spector that the turret compromises the solidity 
of the whole edifice. It is atrocious — ^atrocious, 
Mr. Graham — to talk of having it demolished, 
now that it is nearly completed; but that is- 
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Mr. Lennard's revenge for his defeat in the 
matter of the hedge." 

"Where is the inspector?" asked Edward 
•Graham, trying to speak very calmly. 

" He went away with Mr. Lennard ; but of 



course you 

He Said no more. Edward Graham was 
already out of the room, almost out of the 
house, borne away by that whirlwind of pas- 
sioQ which seizes some men in the crisis of their 
lives, and which their previous coldness makes 
^U the more terrible to see. 

**0h! papa," cried Lily, whose teeth chat- 
iered with fear, " do you think Mr. Graham will 
kill the inspector V* 

" I hope not," said Mr. Bertram ; but he, too, 
^as alarmed at the young man's looks. 

Edward Graham was more composed when 
he was shown into Mr. Lennard's presence, and 
^sked to see the inspector; but though he 
«poke in measured tones, there was a dangerous 
light in his eye which did not escape Mr. Ber- 
trames enemy. 

^'The inspector has gone to look at the 
town-hall," he said cheerfully. *' WonH you 
^it down, Mr. Graham ?" 
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"No, thank you," and the young architect 
was turning to the door, wben he suddenly 
changed bis mind, and came back to the spot 
wbere Mr. Lennard stood. flis blood had had 
time to cool, bis wrath to change its objecto 
and also to sink deeper, and become more 
settled in its purpose; bat before he gare it 
vent, he would make a last passionate appeal 
to the man before him. 

"Mr. Lennard," he said, **can you teil m& 
what the inspector said after I was gone ?" 

" Well, it is a pity you did go, Mr. Graham — 
quite a pity ; yon could perhaps have answered 
that gentleman's objections. You should have 
' stayed, Mr. Graham." 

** Mr. Lennard, I ask you what he said," was 
the Stern rejoinder. 

"And do I understand these technicalities V^ 
exclaimed Mr. Lennard testily. "Don't ask 
me the why and the wherefore ; all I know is^ 
he said the turret must be puUed down because 
otherwise it would fall and ruin the rest of thö 
building.^' 

" He said that ?" 

" He did ; but look here, Mr. Graham, don't 
let that cut you up. Your builder is answer* 
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^able to you — put it all on him." And Mr. Len- 
nard winked, and laid bis finger to bis nose 
witb bis dry laugb. 

'' And you tbink I am sucb a base, disbonour- 
able villain as to try and save myself at tbe 
<308t of an innocent man — you tbink I will do 
anotber tbe wrong wbicb, to your eternal 
ebame and disgrace^ you are attempting to do 
me I Mr. Lennard," be cried, tbe veins in bis 
forebead starting^ " I would die a beggar before 
I would beträy my bonour as you are betraying 
jours in tbis matter/' 

"Suppoee, Mr. Grabam, you kept a civil 
tongue in your bead !" said Mr. Lennard, look- 
ing bilious. 

" Civility and your actions cannot go togetber, 
Mr. Lennard," answered tbe young man, witb a 
bitter laugb. "You bave sacriüced me, an 
innocent man, to your paltry revenge, and if my 
turret &11s, it is for tbe sake of tbat miserable 
bedge. You may ruin me, I believe you will, 
for I am a foreigner bere, and belpless in tbe 
bands of tbe streng, but remember," be added, 
lifting up a warning forefinger—« remember 
ibat if your grey bairs save you from some of 
tbe consequences of evil-doing, tbey only make 
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deeper and more terrible the gulf which al- 
ready dmdes you from all honest men in this 
place/' 

He bad meant to appeal to any lingering 
sense of justice which might remain in Mr. Len- 
nard's heart, but wrath and passion had proved 
too streng, and with this bitter denunciation he 
left bim. 

Mr. Lennard stood speechless for one minute, 
then suddenly rallying, he called out in a voice 
of thunder, 

^* Louis, imbecile^ idiot, come here !" 

A thin weazel-faced servant-man answered 
these various appellations^ and appeared at the 
door of the dining-room with a broom in bis 
band. 

" You see tbat fellow going oflE there !" cried 
Mr. Lennard, pointing through the open window 
to Mr. Grabam's receding form. " Well, the 
next time he comes to this house you will please 
to kick bim out." 

Louis heard bis master with perfect equa- 
nimity, being iodeed accustomed to such storms 
of passion, but he mildly objected : 

*^ Will Monsieur please to teil me how I am to 
kick out Monsieur Gram ? Because," continued 
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Louis, with great composure, " I do not think 
Monsieur Gram would let me do it/' 

"You are an idiot!" angrily said Mr. Len- 
nard. 

"That is why I want to be instructed by 
Monsieur," retorted Louis, whose revenge for 
bis master's contumely was ever taken out in 
exasperating coolness. 

But Monsieur only answered, savagely : 

" If that man ever walks in here again, you 
walk out the next moment. Do you hear I" 

Louis had heard, and he said so. But the 
bebest was unneeded. Never more did Mr. 
Graham cross the threshold of the man who 
had so cruelly and wantonly wronged bim. 

The inspector had left the town-hall when 
Edward Graham reached it. He was gone to 
the brown house. Off to the brown house rushed 
the young man ; but when he got there he only 
found the court, the house with the trefoils^ and 
the brown house itself, all looking tranquii, 
ancient, and half-asleep in the May sun. There 
had been some mistake. The inspector had 
never been there. The young man stood irreso- 
lute for a moment, then, having had time to 
cool, he considered that a public buflding^ or the 
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open street, was not the place to hear the in* 
spector'fl verdict. He resolved to find out at 
"what hotel he stopped, to get an interview with 
him, and fight bis hard battle as well as he 
conld. The inspector was staying nominallj 
at the Lion d'or, bat in reality he was not to be 
found there, being engaged with all the histori- 
cal monuments of Saint Anbin. The whole of 
that afternoon Edward Graham followed him in 
vain. He could never succeed in overtaking 
him. He had sent a pressing message to Mon- 
fiienr Merle to come at once, bat the bnilder was 
not at home ; he was ten leagues off, said bis 
wife, and could not be at Saint Aubin before the 
next morning. This was unfortunate. And 
Mr. Graham had no one to consult, no one who 
could advise him in this cruel emergency. He 
thought of Lily Scct, indeed, whose prudence 
and discretion he had entire faith in, but un- 
willing to discuss this matter in the presence 
of Mrs. Scot and her daughters, he wrote a few 
lines to bis betrothed, asking her to let him 
speak to her alone that evening. The day was 
already well worn, and having confided the 
note to Sarah Webster, he waited for the ap- 
pointed hour as patiently as he could. He did 
VOL. II. K 
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not feel sanguine. He looked forward to the 
worst. The inspector had either been preju- 
diced against him, or he wanted to make a 
Job for a friend out of Mr. Bertrames house, or 
he was in good faith, but that Edward Graham 
was loath to admit. He feit sure of the solidity 
of the building — so sure that ouly the grossest 
ignorance^ he was certain, could explain this 
terrible mistake. And yet that ignorance in 
which he did not believe was his only chance. 
If he could convince the Inspector that he was 
mistaken^ he, Edward Graham, was saved ; if he 
could not, he was ruined. 

Mrs. Scot, who knew nothing, Lily having 
remained discreetly silent^ and prevented Miss 
Bertram from giving Louisa and Jane informa- 
tion — Mrs. Scot, we say, was taking her usual 
nap when Sarah Webster admitted Edward 
Graham that evening, and said significantly, 

'' Miss Lily's in the garden, sir." 

Lily was in the garden and aJone. The air 
was chill ; she had tied her handkerchief on her 
head, and Edward Graham saw that she was 
pale and looked troubled. At once his courage 
rose, and he cheered her. 

^'My darling," said he^ passing her slender 
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arm within his own streng one, " you must not 
be cast down. I shall prevail over them all, 
depend upon it." 

A sigh was Lily's answer. She tried to smile, 
but could not. For many dsLys she had been 
striving in vain against tfae conviction that her 
life was to be one of disappointment, but now 
that conviction was very streng. As that grey 
garden in the evening light of a cloudy and 
starless sky, so seemed her young life darkened 
in its early promise, but with no hope of sun- 
shine for the morrow. 

" You must not be depressed, my dear girl," 
Said Edward Graham, still beut on being hope- 
ful. ^' I have sent for Merle^ I shall call with 
him to-morrow on the inspector, and if reason 
can convince a man, he shall be convinced." 

Lily raised her gentle ^ark eyes to his with 
a very wistful look. 

" My dear Edward,'^ she said sadly, " the in- 
spector is gone." 

Then indeed the blow feil on the young archi- 
tect, and he feit that he had been tried unheard, 
and sentenced without hope of appeal. He feit 
it, yet rebelled against the conviction. 

"It is impossible !" he said passiooately. 

k2 
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Then, in a low tone, drawing his arm from 
Lily's, as if thus acknowledging tfaat he conld 
no longer be her stay against sorrow, he 
added with a groan, '^Lilj, I am a ruined 
man 1'' 

She laid her two hands on his arm, and looked 
tenderly up in his face. 

" Do not give way," she said soothingly. " It 
is a cruel blow^ but it is not ruin. Mr. Bertram 
says that since there is a defect in the building, 
the loss must fall on the builder who " 

'^ On the builder !" interrupted Edward Gra- 
ham, almost angrily ; " and do you think, Lily, 
I would let an innocent man suffer for my mis- 
fortune ? A defect in the building ! There is 
none. That inspector is ignorant or dishonest, 
or he would not dare to say so.'' 

" But it must be taken down," said Lily, with 
her troubled look. "You cannot bear all the 
loss." 

He was silent a while. It was almost more 
than he could bear to hear her speak so of his 
work. He wanted the passionate indignation 
of Miss Bertram, not that sad, grave view of his 
loss or gain, the only one which Lily Scot seemed 
able to take. He wronged her in the bitterness 
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of bis heart. She feit for bis bumbled pride and 
bis disappointed ambition, as well as for bis 
falling fortunes. 

^^Mr. Bertram will surely not sbrink from bis 
responsibility/^ be said at last. 

" Wbo knows ?" sadlj answered Lily. " If 
be believes tbat tbere is a fault in tbe building, 
be may not tbink bimself bonnd to you. Be- 
eides, bis means are limited. He bas only an 
annuity, wbicb dies witb bim. Lily Bertram is 
rieb, bat Lily Bertram's money is in Mr. Len- 
nard's bands.'' 

"Lily, Lily,'' said ber lover, witb a sort 
of despair, " bave you no comfort to give me ?" 

'' Ob, tbat I bad — tbat I bad 1" she answered, 
tbe tears rusbing to ber eyes; "but it is my 
xnisfortune, not my fault, tbat I see tbings too 
mucb as tbey are, not as I could wisb tbem to 
be." 

Mr. Grabam walked up and down tbe patb, 
bis bands plencbed, bis lips compressed, bis 
blood boiling witb indignation, bis beart over- 
flowing witb sorrow. Never in all bis lifo bad 
bis manliness found it barder to repress tbe 
manifestation of grief tban in tbat sad bour. 
He could bave stormed and cried like a boy at 
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the injustice and hardship of bis lot. Spite the 
premature gravity of bis aspect, the troubles 
of life were new to bim. SeriousneBS is not 
experience, and that stem teacber bad bitberto 
passed bim by, and poured ber lessons into 
otber ears tban bis. He rebelled — with all bis 
beart be rebelled against ber, and would bave 
flung back, if be coald, a defiance in ber face. 
It was so unjust, so bard, so unmerited. Wby 
sbould be bave to suflFer for Mr. Lennard^s re- 
venge, for tbe inspector's foUy or disbonesty — 
wby indeed ? And yet be feit even tben tbat 
Illusion was useless and foolisb, tbat bis doom 
was decreed, and Submission bis only lot. 

« I will make an eflfort," be said, turning to 
Lily, " but 1 bave no bope. Good nigbt, my 
dear girl ; you must excuse me to Mrs. Scot — I 
must go bome and write a letter." 

Lily was too mucb depressed to reply. Sbe 
walked by bis side tili tbey reacbed tbe end of 
tbe garden, and wben tbere be stood still, and 
taking ber in bis arms, be kissed ber, and 
uttered a sad good nigbt. Tears were ber only 
answer. It was all over, sbe feit it tben ; tbe 
rest was but tbe bitter lingering over wbat was 
tbe inevitable end. 
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Swiftly and almost angrily Mr. Graham 
walked home in the clondy light of the Spring 
evening. He had a letter to write ; he would 
write it. It might avail nothing^ but those 
men in office should know something of -his 
mind— he would not fall without making a 
manful effort to win the day ; besides, he would 
appeal to the law — he would^ though he should 
thereby only sink the deeper. He would spend 
his last Shilling — he would 

^^ Monsieur Merle is waiting for Monsieur/' 
Said a maid whom he met on the threshold of 
the Cit^ de Jerusalem, and who here interrupted 
his bitter reverie. 

" Thank heaven !" said Edward Graham, 
springing up the dark stairs. ^'He will help 
me to fight it out — he is a man." 

Edward Graham found the builder waiting 
for him in his room. As he saw him sitting 
there, he remembered with a pang how he had 
Seen him for the first time in that very room, 
in that very chair, eight months before, sitting 
thus waiting for him, and with his thin hair 
stirred by the night air Coming in through the 
open window. The remembrance of that even- 
ing, when he stood unconscious on the brink of 
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his fate, suddenlj sobered the young man. 

" Well, Monsieur Merle," he said quietly, " I 
fiee you got my message." 

Monsieur Merle shook his head. 

*^ I did not get your message, Monsieur," said 
he, giving him a doubtfui look, and coughing 
as he moved on his chair, ^^ but Maitre Louis 
Benaud, the carpenter, came down my way, 
and he told me an inspector had come to Saint 
Aubin, and that — it seems like a dream — that 
he objected to the türret, and was going to get 
it puUed down." 

" He does not find it steady," answered Ed- 
ward Graham, laconically, and sitting down as 
he spoke. *' What do you say to that, Monsieur 
Merle t" and he laughed, and looked at his 
visitor with a scom that was not meant for 
him. 

The man's simple and honest face flushed to 
the roots of his thin hair. His blue eyes lit, 
and he Struck a blow on the table by his side. 

"Maitre Louis Renaud said it," he cried, 
^'and I could not believe it, and it is false, 
Monsieur — as I am a man it is false. I foUowed 
out your Instructions to the letter^ Monsieur. I 
put it to you, did I not 1" 
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" You did," answered Edward Graham^ hold- 
ing out bis band to bim across the table. ^^ As 
I am a man, tbe blame, if blame tbere be^ is 
mine. And, Monsieur Merle/' be added, after a 
brief pause, " no matter bow all this ends, I will 
never put tbe blame on you." 

" I knew it/' said Monsieur Merle, excitedly. 
" I knew you were brave/' be added, using tbe 
Word in its old provincial meaning, of bonesty. 
'' I said so to Maitre Louis Renaad, wben he 
came to me in sucb a frigbt. But, Monsieur 
Gram," continued tbe builder, "is it possible 
tbat tbey will do sucb an abominable tbing as 
to pull down tbat turret?" 

*' How do I know ? — bow can I teil ?" replied 
Edward Grabam, witb some bitterness. *^ I am 
a foreigner, you are a native, and you and not 
I sbould know wbat tbere is to fear." 

" I never bad sucb a case," replied Monsieur 
Merle, witb a perplexed look, ** but — ^but people 
in power do not care mucb for people's pockets. 
Can you do notbing, Monsieur Gram? Have 
you no friends to belp you ?" 

^' I bave one strong enemy against me, and 
my good rigbt for me, and tbat is bow I stand, 
Monsieur Merle." 
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The builder's face feil; then, with a heavy 
sigh, he asked Monsieur to teil him all that had 
taken place. There is a bitter pleasure in tbe 
recapitulation of oiir woes, and Edward Gra- 
ham's narrative was prolix enough. Monsieur 
Merle heard him with a troubled look. 

" I am afraid, Monsieur Gram," he said, when 
the yoüng architect was silent — " I am afraid, 
The inspector must be a fool or a rogue, and I 
had almost rather he were a rogue than a fool, 
for you can convince a rogue, but a fool never, 
never, Monsieur Gram. And I think, I do, that 
it is that Laureut's doing. He has always said 
the turret was too bare. Has he been hopiug 
for a Job? I must pay him all the same, for 
there is a contract, and he knows it, and if he 
has no conscience I have one, and also a good 
name, to which I hold, and he knows it.'' 

Edward Graham beut his shrewd, keen look 
on the man's troubled countenance. 

" Let US look the worst in the face," said he, 
^' let US say that the inspector*s decree is passed, 
that the tmret must fall — what then ?" 

The builder rose to his feet with an asby 
&ce. 

" Monsieur," said he, with a scared look, " I 
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have gone into this in good faith^ the bread of 
my cbildren is in it, my honour is in it. The 
tiirret was to be finished by the thirtieth of 
June, and by the first of July I have heavy bills, 
fifty thousand francs and more, to pay." 

" And by the first of July I shall owe you 
forty thousand francs, that is your meaning, is 
it not, Monsieur Merle ?" 

" Monsieur Gram, you know what our bargain 
was. I am not and do not wish to be a harsh 
creditor, but you say yourself that I am not 
to blame, and you know what our bargain 
was." 

"I do," answered Edward Graham, in a 
steady voice; *'and let what may come to- 
pass, you shall not lose, Monsieur Merle.'" 

The builder looked at him^ he read truth and 
honesty in his face^ he breathed a deep^ relieved 
sigh, and uttered a low but earnest, ^* Thank 
God I" which showed how deep and streng his 
fear had been. 

And so, much relieved, the builder left Ed- 
ward Graham, and as the young man listened 
to his retreating step, he feit strangely forsaken 
and alone. No hopefui illusions beguiled th& 
bitterness of that hour. The trap into which 
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he had fallen was all the clearer for having been 
Udden so long. The same cruel band wbicb 
bad bided its revenge witb Mr. Bertram bad 
also known bow to bide its time witb Mr. Gra- 
bam's turret. The hatred was not for bim, but 
he was none the less the victim of it, and so he 
looked bis future in the face sadly, bnt, as 
he Said to bimself, witb some pride, like a 
man 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

TH£ last act of the dramas of real life is not 
always like that of a drama played out on 
the stage. It does not foUow those laws of 
ever-culminating interest which prevail in man's 
conception* of man*s misfortunes. The real 
tragedy often opens instead of ending with the 
catastrophe; and its termination is apt to be 
flat and doli. There certainly was no compari- 
son between the severity of the blow which had 
&llen so suddenly on Edward Graham, and the 
long, weary unfolding of the trouble which now 
embittered his life. 

flis first act was to bid Monsieur Merle dis- 
miss the workmen. They went their way ; the 
house of the Field of the Cloth of Gold became 
silent once more, and the young architect 
brooded over his wrongs in the Güte de J^ru- 
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aalem. His next step was to write to the in- 
«pector, and make a long, earnest, and passion- 
ate appeal for justice ; and third, and alas ! 
most trying task, he faced Saint Aubin. To 
his indignation he found that this little world, 
"which he had not injured, but to which he had 
not perhaps paid sufficient homage, was nnani- 
mous in condemnation. If Saint Anbin had 
been builder, architect, mason, carpenter, it 
oould not have been surer than it was that Mr. 
Oraham and his turret were both all wrong. 

Monsieur Duhamel and Monsieur Gentil, who 
agreed about nothing eise, kindly agreed in 
pooh-poohing Edward Graham and his ill-fated 
turret. Mr. Lennard eagerly took up the tale. 
"The man never was an architect," he said, 
contemptuously ; and shut out of society though 
he was, he could utter the words in open and 
public places, where they found many an echo. 
So it was agreed that Mr. Graham had never 
been an architect, that he had all but ruined 
Mr. Bertram's beautiful house, and that it was 
a mercy the inspector had come in time to save 
that interesting relio of antiquity from destruc- 
tion. And of this Mr. Graham heard enough to 
feel a resentment all the deeper that he scorned 
to sjiow it. 
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Several days had passed thus wben, as he 
was Walking up the street on bis way to Mr. 
Bertram's, Edward Graham met Mrs. Petherick 
Coming out of Mrs. Scot's door. 

*' Oh 1 Mr. Graham," she ciied, " I am in such 
a rage ! I have just been and told Mrs. Scot. 
I should have died, I think^ if I had not told 
her. She was very angry, of course, though 
not half so much as I am ; but then she is such 
a sweet-tempered woman ; and you always 
were an immense favourite of mine^ Mr. Gra- 
ham/' added Mrs. Petherick, nodding at the 
young architect, and seeming unmindful of the 
stem gravity of bis aspect. ^' I daresay that is 
why the odious Captain is so bitter against you. 
And now wbat do you tbink he called your 
beautiful turret not an bour ago in the reading- 
rooml — he called it the tower of Pisa, Mr. Gra- 
ham. So absurd, you know, because your tur- 
ret is beautifuUy straight. The tower of Pisa 1 
Oh ! I am so angry 1" 

" I am very much obliged to you," said Ed- 
ward Graham, grimly ; " and especi^illy for tell- 
ing Mrs. Scot. Good morning, Mrs. Petherick." 
And with bis baughtiest bow he left her. 

"The tower of Pisal" thought he, burning 
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-with resentment, not at Captaia Jekyll's poor 
insolence, but at all tbat bad caused it. fle 
puBbed open Mr. Bertram's gate and entered 
tbe court of Mr. Bertram's bouse, and looked np, 
ob ! bow bitterly, at tbe unfinisbed turret before 
bim. Old Marie's wbite cap appeared at a 
ground.floor window, tben vanißbed, tben after 
a wbile tbe woman came out to bim, and said 
doubtfiilly, 

" Monsieur Bertram is going out, but be will 
be bappy to see Monsieur for a few minutes." 

" Of course be is going out/' tbougbt Edward 
Grabam. ^^He was in tbe country all tbese 
days, and now be is going out." 

Mr. Bertram was alone. He was standing, in 
silent protest, against a long visit ; and indeed 
tbe moment tbat Edward Grabam entered tbe 
dining-room, and tbat bis eyes met Mr. Ber- 
tram's, tbe young man feit tbat tbat calm, 
bandsome face before bim was neitber open nor 
friendly. 

"Glad to see you, Mr. Grabam," said Mr. 
Bertram, witb a cold sbake of tbe band. " I 
bope you bring good news of tbat vexatious 
business. It is most vexatious/' be added, 
sbaking bis bead solemnly. ^^ I am more con- 
cerned tban I can say." 
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*^ I bave just got a letter from the inspector," 
answered Mr. Orabam. 

^' Ah ! indeed ; and what does be saj i" 

'* Tbat tbe turret cannot remain." 

" Very unfortimate," said Mr. Bertram, wbo 
did not look much surprised. ''Such heavy 
loss/' he murmured, rubbing bis smooth chin — 
Mr. Bertram wore no beard. 

'* This is not the speech of a man wbo is 
going to pay me," thought Edward Graham. 

'^It is such beavy loss," resumed Mr. Ber* 
tram; '^but of course/' be remarked, medita- 
tively, " Merle, tbe builder, will make the most 
of tbe stone and all tbat." 

Mr. Graham was silent, but though be did 
not know it, be looked very stemly at Mr. 
Bertram, wbo continued, with undisturbed 
equanimity : 

^'If sympathy for such a misfortune can 
ligbten your trouble, Mr. Graham, you bave 
mine — ^yes/^ be added, in tbe empbatic tone of 
a man wbo is making a liberal donation— << you 
bave mine." 

Edward Graham'^ feit tbat be must come to 
the point. 

" Mr. Bertram," said he, " wben I began this 

VOL. II. L 
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work at your wish, we entered into an agree- 
ment by which you bound youreelf to pay me 
the 8um of thirty thousand francs ^" 

"Mr. Graham," interrapted Mr. Bertram, 
with an alarmed start, " you cannot be serious 
— ^you cannot mean that /am to be the sufferer 
in this unfortunate matter I" 

'' I mean, sir, that ten days ago you aBsured 
me, on the honour of a Bertram ^" 

" Of course I did," again internipted Mr. 
Bertram, '^ but I never contemplated then that 
the tnrret was actually to be deetroyed, puUed 
down, levelled to the ground. Mr. Graham,^^ 
«aid he, laying his white hand on the young 
man's arm, and looking down at him with his 
serene blue eyes, " I put it to you — can I, can 
any man be expected to pay for unsound 
work 1" 

"Do you believe it to be unsound f" asked 
Edward Graham, whose dark eyes burned with 
ill-repressed resentment. 

"I must believe it," calmly answered Mr. 
Bertram. "I must beUeve what competent 
judges have declared to be true." 

"It is notl" Said the young man angrily — 
" the work is not unsound work, but work good 
and true." 
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'^Mr. Graham, allow me; these are mere 
words. Since you will dwell on this painful 
theme, not of my own seeking, you will allow, 
let me remind you, that you have not communi- 
cated to me tbe inspector's letter." 

*' And you tbink I am a&aid to do so ?" in- 
dignantly answered Mr. Graham, and he threw^ 
rather than he put, the letter on the table whicb 
divided bim from Mr. Bertram. 

The inspector's letter, whicb Mr. Bertram 
read aloud in a clear, even voice, ran thus : — 

" Monsieur, 

" I have the bonour to acknowledge 

tbe receipt of your letter, dated the 17tb ultimo. 

Ällow me to inform you that you labour under 

a misconception. Your employers, knowing 

that tbe bouse of the Field of tbe Clotb of Gold 

was under the control of the State, may or may 

not, according to tbe terms of the agreement, 

be answerable to you for tbe consequences of 

such a State of tbings. But there are matters 

into whicb the commission cannot possibly 

enter. With regard to the solidity of tbe 

turret, and the opinions I expressed upon its 

incongruous appearance, I simply persist in 

what I have already said ; but at the same time 

l2 
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I beg to decline all argument upon the subject, 
being answerable to the commission only for 
tbose opinions. I beg, Monsieur, that yoa will 
accept the assurance of mj distinguished con» 
sideration." 

Then foUowed the official signature^ which 
was officially illegible. 

** Well^ sir," said Mr. Bertram, putting down 
the letter, and looking at Mr. Oraham in calm 
rebuke, " this is piain enough. Your unfortu- 
nate turret is not solid. I am sony for you, 
but allow me to ask what 1 have to do with 
architectural mistakes V 

fle stood before Mr. Graham with his band 
on his heart, calm, dignified — ^a Bertram from 
head to foot. Mr. Graham, too, stood, and he 
confronted Mr. Bertram with a contempt as calm 
as that gentleman^s dignity. 

^* The inspector's assertions are those of one 
man," said he ; " the turret is there — ^let it be 
tested by experts. I am willing to abide by 
their opinion. Moreover^ sir, there is a passage 
in that letter which you ignore : that Mr. Len- 
nard and you, knowing this house to be under 
the control of the State, are answerable to me 
for the loss with which I am threatened." 
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'' If tbis be a threat/' said Mr. Bertram, with 
an indignant laugh, ^' I put it bj, sir, so," and 
he waved bis white band, and flashed bis dia- 
mond ring at Edward Graham. " You may try 
tbe law^ if you please, but I warn you that it 
will go against you. I am not answerable for 
facts of which I was ignorant, nor responsible 
for tbe payment of work that is flagrantly un- 
sound." 

Edward Graham scorned to argue; Which- 
ever way Mr. Bertram steered meant ruin for 
bim ; then what mattered a little money, more 
or lesSy when all must go ? ''I müst outlive it 
either way," thought be ; " let me, then, be a 
man, and bear my ill-fortune with a man^s 
pride." 

^' Mr. Bertram," said be, drawing himself up 
to bis füll height, ^^ I am tbe victim of foul in- 
justice, and you know it; my work is sound 
work and true, and you know it — I leave you 
to your conscience." 

" Sir," cried Mr. Bertram, colouring a little, 
and starting with a mixture of confusion and 
anger, " what do you mean ?" 

'* What I say." 

*'If you mean that you will appeal to the 
law '' 
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*' I leave you to your conecience/' again said 
Mr. Graham, '^ and to that higher law which is 
as &r above that of this -world as heaven is 
above earth. Good moming, Mr. Bertram." 

He -walked out of the house, more indignaDt 
than dishearte^ed^ and receiving oDe of those 
early lessons on the reliance which inexperi- 
enced men must place on fair words. 

In the same house where the Juge de Paix 
sat in bis dark room, Monsieur Lavis, the avou^^ 
had set up bis Stude^ or rather the great-grand- 
father of Monsieur La^ds had set it up three 
generations ago. Monsieur Lavis was a law- 
yer — a rieh one, a keen one, and an old one. 
He was the ablest man of bis profession in 
Saint Aubin, and to bim Edward Graham had 
applied for advice in the very beginning of bis 
present trouble. He had explained bis case 
candidly and clearly, but with all the inevitable 
prolixity of a man who bas got a wrong. Little, 
bald-beaded Monsieur Lavis had not much to 
do just then, and he had listened patiently, 
with bis bead thrown back, bis mouth open^ 
and bis eyes half shut. When Edward Gra- 
bam^s account of all that had passed was ended, 
the young man could not help adding^ a little 
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impatiently— ^ I do not know if I have made 
myself understood/' 

** Perfectly," eaid Monsieur Lavis. " I always 
ahnt my eyes to conceatrate tbought. Well, 
my young friend, all I bave to say is this : 
Write to the inspector, and when you reeeivis 
bis answer, bring it to me/' 

Edward Grabam bad written, and wben tbe 
answer bad come, be bad taken it to Monsieur 
Lavis. 

^'Abl so/' Said Monsieur Lavis, looking 
rapidly over it — " well, suppose you foUow tbe 
advice of tbat good gentleman witb tbe un- 
readable name, apply to Messieurs Bertram and 
Lennard, and ask tbem to pay you/' 

"Mr. Bertram I will see on tbat matter — 
witb Mr. Lennard I will bave no personal deal- 
ings/' was tbe young man's indignant answer. 

''Abi" Said Monsieur Lavis^ placably — "well, 
wben you bave seen Monsieur Bertram, you can 
come and teil me wbat be says." 

Wbat Mr. Bertram said we know, and now 
we can foUow Edward Grabam up tbe dark 
stairs of tbe old bouse, we can ring witb bim 
at tbe dingy door of tbe Stude, and witb bim, 
too, we can enter tbe presence of Monsieur 
Lavis. 
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Tbe avoue looked up from bis desk, waved 
his visitor to a chair, and waited. At once 
Edward Graham gave bim a clear and rapid 
account.of bis interview witb Mr. Bertram. 

" Well/' Said Monsieur Lavis, in a low, con- 
fidential tone, ^' Monsieur Bertram, with sucb a 
loopbole as tbat of want of soliditj in tbe 
turret, could scarcely act otberwise. It reaUy 
was not to be expected," be complacently 
added, and evidently viewing tbe case from a 
legal and professional point of view. 

Mr. Grabam bit bis lip, but it was quietly 
enougb tbat be remarked : 

" Pray, tben, bow am I to deal witb Messrs. 
Bertram and Lennard ?" 

" If I understood you rigbtly tbe otber day,^^ 
Said Monsieur Lavis, " your first wish was to 
get clear of Monsieur Merle^ tbe builder." 

•« Just so." 

'* Well, tben, settle witb bim — a VaimabU^ of 
course. He bas tbe name of an bonest man. 
I daresay be will allow you as mucb for your 
turret as it is worth. Wben you bave ascer- 
tained wbat yom* real loss is, you can make 
anotber attempt with Messieurs Bertram and 
Lennard " 
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"Never!" interrupted the young man, — 
^' never will I appeal to either, unless through 
the law." 

"0hl" qnietly said Monsieur Lavis, ''the 
law I Well, then, you can try the law, as you 
say." 

"But how — bat when, and with what re- 
8Tilt ?" asked Edward Graham^ impetuously. 

" My dear Monsieur, how do I know V^ was 
the composed answer. " There will be the 
usual delays, of course ; but of course, too, much 
will depend upon the experts who will be ap- 
pointed to look into the turret, and '' 

''I am not afraid^" cried Edward Graham, 
vehemently. "I would stake a fortune — I 
would stake my life upon its soundness I" 

" Of course you would," placably said Mon- 
sieur Lavis ; *' but unfortunately your fate lies 
in the hands of men who may differ from you 
in these matters. Now suppose, for instance, 
that Messieurs Gentil and 'Duhamel were the 
experts, they would go against you ; and as it 
seems the turret must be destroyed quand mime, 
time will not show who is right and who is 
wrong in this matter, and " 

Edward Graham started to his feet with a 
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vebemence that nearly tbrew down bis cbair. 

" Is tbere, then, no law, no justice f " be cried, 
tbe veins in bis forebead swelling, and bis dark 
eyes flasbing fire. " Am I to be tbe victim of 
a quarrel witb wbicb I bad nothing to do — of 
that base revenge, wbicb would ruin one man 
that anotber may be hurt — of that mean avarice 
which would rob labour of its wages f Am I 
to be defrauded in honour and in substance 
because of tbe ignorance of government officials, 
and tbe envy of rival practitioners ? Are tbese 
shores as cruel and as savage to tbe stranger 
as tbey were wben they reared false beacons, 
and lived upon tbe foul plunder of tbe sea?" 

He spoke witb tbe passionate and unconscious 
eloquence tbat Springs from tbe sense of a great 
wrong ; he spoke, too, witb tbat eloquence of 
look, voice, and manner, which seems inberent 
to some raees, and wbicb, thougb be so rarely 
sbowed it, was tbe gift of bis Italian blood. 
^'That young man bas missed bis vocation/' 
tbought tbe lawyer, admiringly; " be was meant 
for the bar; be bas tbe look, tbe action, tbe 
voice, tbe passion — good, very good 1" 

" Well f " impatiently said Edward Graham. 

"Well," coraposedly said Monsieur Lavis, 
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^^allow me a plain question. Law-suits are 
doubtful matters — I suppose you know'that. 
How much are you willing to risk on this law- 
ßuitf" 

The question feil like ice ou a raging flame^ 
How much would he risk '/ That was to say, 
how much of his little all would there be left 
for him to risk when he had settled with Mon- 
sieur Merle ? 

" Do you mean to say," he retorted, " that I 
am not sure to win ?" 

Monsieur Lavis stared. 

** Sure to win I" he echoed — " have 1 not 
implied that the experts may go against you ;. 
and if they do, how can you expect to get a 
sou from Messieurs Bertram and Lennard T" 

Edward Graham bit his lip. 

" Thank you, Monsieur Lavis," he said bitter-^ 
ly ; "I understand — you are afraid 1 should not 
be able to pay you. Well, I shall either give^ 
you ample security, or relinquish the matter. 
Good morning," and he walked out erect and 
indignant, but with new bitterness at his heart». 
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Y poor old auntie, you little knew what 
you were doing when you lured me to 
8aint Aubin !" thought Edward Graham, as he 
«tood in the street and cast a desolate look 
around him. The old town had lost none of 
its picturesque attractions ; it still had those 
darky dingy houses, quaintly carved^ which the 
Middle Ages had bequeathed to the nineteenth 
•Century, but its charm was gone for Edward 
Graham. This little stronghold of Norman art 
had been very fatal to him, and his eye could 
love it no more. Heartsick and weary, he took 
A dark street that led to the quay, and thence 
to the shore, and on that pebbly beach, in the 
«hadow of those tall white cliffs, to the sound 
of those roUing waves^ that had all seen the 
first downward turning of his &te on the day 
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of Mrs. Scot's acknowledged min, he tried ta 
think his case over, and look his future in the 
face. 

He found it hard, verjr hard indeed. He was 
twenty-six, he was amhitious, he was very 
much in love, and he saw that he must leave 
Saint Äubin with the stigma of a faflure upon 
him, give up the girl he was fond of, and go 
back to England so poor a man that he might 
almost call himself penniless. Mr. Graham had 
a hundred a year, but his capital was small. It 
had been invested by the distant cousin who 
left him that income in foreign funds, which 
gave high interest. If he sold out, as he must, 
in Order to pay the builder, very little would 
be left to him. Should he venture that little 
in a doubtful law-suitf Would that little 
suffice ? Cruel question ! He was clear-sighted 
enough to perceive that Monsieur Lavis thought 
badly of his case, and would have nothing to 
do with it. The man was old, selfish, and rich^ 
but though he wanted neither work nor money^ 
he was keen, and if he had been sure that Ed- 
ward Graham must prevail over his enemies, 
would he have spoken as he had spoken ? " No, 
ten times no I" thought the young man ; " but \ 
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lie sees that^ as a foreigner, I shall be made the 
Bcapegoat, and he has no wish to foUow me 
into the desert. Another practitioner may be 
less wary and less cautious — ^but what then? 
Shall I msh headlong into min, and mayhap 
disgrace, for the chance of retrieving what a 
keen lawyer thinks irretrievable ? And yet to 
yield — to give in to RUch fonl wrong — ßhall I 
do that ?" 

Truly the battle was a hard one ; but some 
men understand, even in yonth, the wisdom of 
fiubmitting to defeat. In his heart Edward 
Graham feit and knew that he was beaten ; he 
might prolong the contest, bnt he conld only 
render its end more fatal. He chafed nnder the 
bitter certainty, bnt he conld not remove it; 
his clear mind^ his calm jndgment, both told 
bim that he had been worsted. His tnrret was 
to be destroyed — that neither he nor anyone 
conld help ; bnt it had also been prononnced 
defective, and do what he wonld^ opinion wonid 
always go against him, and side with that 
falsehood. He might proclaim his wrong, bnt 
who wonld believe him ? That white and mnte 
witness of his skill, to which he might have 
appealed, wonld be gone ; that hope and pride 
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of bis young manhood was to perish, and all 
the fond dreams and happy illusions he had 
indxilged in during its progress were to be 
buried under its ruins, deeper and further from 
the light of day than its foundations had ever 
been laid in the bosom of the earth. 

The afternoon and more did Edward Graham 
spend in this bitter meditation, Walking up and 
down the lonely shore, taking coansel from 
those silent friends, sea and sky, which God 
has giTen to man to soothe him in those sad 
hours when the very speech of bis fellow-man 
is more than he can bear. When he went back 
at last to the Git^ de Jerusalem, he found Mr. 
Cowper lonnging iip and down the dark street, 
and evidently waiting for him. No sight could 
be more unwelcome to Mr. Graham than that 
of this man's pleasant &ce^ but he was quick 
to guess that some matter connected with bis 
present trouble had brought him, and bis greet- 
ing, though it could notbe friendly, was at least 
courteous. Mr. Cowper was, as usual, airy and 
cheerful. 

" What a delightful old nest you live in 1" 
Said he. *' Hearing something of what was 
going on, I thought 1 would have a chat with 
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you. Shall we walk down the quay, or go up 
to your room ?" 

•' We will go up to my room^ if you please/' 
was the young architect's grave answer. 

He would have died just then rather than be 
Seen by the eyes of Saint Aubin lounging about 
on the quay with Mr. Lennard's nephew. 

"As you please," kindly said Mr. Cowper, 
and he foUowed Edward Graham up the dark 
stairs and into his room^ which the light of the 
setting sun was fiUing with its fiery glow. " A 
really charming old place," said Mr. Cowper, at 
ODce taking one of the Louis XV. chairs, and 
stretching himself out in indolent enjoyment — 
"much better than that in Chelsea, I should 
say. By-the-by, my dear fellow, what do you 
mean? — excuse my interference, but what do 
you mean by all this 1" 

'^ By all what ?" asked Edward Graham, sit- 
ting down. He spoke calmly, but his tone was 
cold and clear — the tone of a man whose mood 
will admit of no trifiing. 

" Well, now, look here," said Mr. Cowper, 
bending forward and speaking confidentially — 
"why not make the best of a bad bargain? 
Very uupleasant, and all that, I know, but why 
make the worst of itl" 
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Mr. Graham seemed to meditate, then he 
asked Mr. Cowper what he would have him do. 

" I would have you not be your own enemy," 
was the prompt reply — *^I would have you 
wait. Where iß the use of going to law ?" 

" I shall not go to law. You may teil Mr. 
Lennard and Mr. Bertram as much." 

Mr. Cowper looked surprised, and also rather 
puzzled. He evidently wanted to know more 
than this. 

''Quito right," he murmured, with an ap- 
proving nod — " quite sensible too. One never 
knows what time may bring forth." 

** But I do," Said Mr. Graham, with sudden 
sternness ; '' and since you came to know it, I 
can teil you what time will bring forth in this 
matter. I am going to pay the builder, and to 
have the turret puUed down." 

"My dear boy," cried Mr. Cowper, with a 
Start, " you cannot be serious." 

" I never was more so." 

"But pray do not be precipitate — pray do 
not. I am sure," and he laid streng emphasis 
on the Word — " I am sure both my uncle and 
Mr. Bertram merely wish to see how the case 
lies in order to settle with you; but in the 
VOL. II. M 
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meanwhile the turret must stand, of course." 
'* It shall fall I" Said Edward Graham, some- 
what vindictively. " Of course they wish for 
delay — of course they wish the turret to stand 
— shall I teil you why, Dick Cowper 1" The 
old familiär name escaped him in the excite- 
ment of the moment. *' Mr. Lennard wants to 
ruin me all the more surely by making that 
turret fall at the bidding of the law, and with 
the disgrace of its condemnation clinging to me 
for ever. Mr. Bertram has other motives. He 
thinks that perhaps the turret may not be 
doomed, after all, but that, if I get heartsick 
and weary, he may get it cheap out of me ; but 
you may teil them, since they sent you to know, 
that they have driven me to bay, and that I 
would rather pull down that turret stone by 
stone with my own hands than let it stand one 
hour at their pleasure." 

The Southern vehemence with which he spoke 
fitruck Mr. Cowper as it had Struck Monsieur 
Lavis. 

" On my word," said he, admiringly, " I 
fihould be the architect, and you should be the 
barrister, Graham. You were cut out for it. 
Now don't look exasperated, man — ^I speak in 
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ßober earnest. There, there, we will say no 
more on that head ; but with regard to the 
puUing down of the turret, remember that it ig 
on little Lily Bertrames land, and that both Mr. 
Lennard and Mr. Bertram may prevent you 
from '' 

" Let them if they dare !" intermpted Edward 
Graham. " The turret is mine, or it is theirs. 
Kit be theirs, let them prove it by paying me ; 
if they refuse to do so, it is mine, and I will do 
what I like with my own. I will spend the 
last Shilling I have/' he added, stamping his 
foot on the floor, "before they shall rob me 
doubly. Well," said he, turning almost 
fiercely on his visitor, " what have you got to 
ßay to that ? Will they pay, or will they not ?" 

Mr. Cowper shook his head. 

"My dear boy," he answered soothingly, 
" my uncle and Mr. Bertram are bent on con- 
oiliation, but money in the present state of 
things is out of the question." 

"Listen," said Edward Graham, suddenly 
calming down : " one concession I will make. 
Let them settle with the builder, and I will 
ßuspend my claim upon them until the fate of 
the turret is known. Nay," he added, with a 

m2 
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bitter laugh, "I will do more. I will hold 
them free if they will settle with Merle, and 
pay the man bis jußt debt." 

Mr« Cowper sbook bis bead again. 

"I can transmit your proposal," said he, 
i* bnt " 

" Do not," interrupted Edward Grabam^ with 
a scomful gesture; "you were sent bere to 
knoWj and, if possible, to weaken my purpose, 
but for notbing eise. These two men, who 
bäte eaeb other %o mortally, have combined 
against me, and are bent on my ruin. For a 
time^ at least, they will sncceed ; but as to the 
turret, you know its fate, and what you know 
you may teil. Let them oppose me, if they 
dare I Destroyed it sball be, and the act sball 
be mine, not theirs. The turret sball fall be- 
cause they are robbin g me, and that I will have 
the value of the stone, if I have notbing eise. 
Do not teil me that it Stands on their land, and 
that I eannot touch it. If it be so, I sball be 
glad, for my case will be so clear that I must 
go to law, no matter what the cost may be — no 
matter whom I drag down with me if I faU." ^ 

**A dangerous man," thought Mr. Cowper, 
watching bis fiasbing eyes and quivering lips^ 
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** and last the one to do what he says, too. 
" Well, well/' he remarked .aloud, in a depre- 
cating voice, "yours is a very hard case^ I 
mxist say, and I do not wonder that you are 
a wee bit put out ; but is it so very certain that 
this unlucky turret is doomed — that the in- 
spector cannot be made to think otherwise — in 
Short, that matters cannot be mended?" 

^' Is it certain that Messrs. Lennard and Ber* 
tram have refused to acknowledge my debt ?" 
asked Edward Graham. '^ That is the only 
question between us. Let the inspector and 
his verdict stand for what they are worth." 

It was evident that, unless on the question 
of money, he would not speak ; and as on that 
question Mr. Cowper could not enter, he thought 
it prudent to utter an amiable, *' Just so," and 
to rise and take his leave. 

Edward Graham bad the healthy appetite^ of 
a young man in his prime, but this evening, 
when he sat down to his solitary dinner in the 
salle on the ground-floor of the Cit^ de Jerusa- 
lem, he could not eat. The day had been a 
hard one, but its bitterest hour lay before him 
yet. He had to see Lily Scot, and to teil her 
his defeat. 
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Ever ßince misfortune Lad first threatened 
him, it had been a trial to the youDg man to 
enter Mrs. Scot's house. Mrs. Scot had been 
quick to perceive that her daughter's prospects 
of marriage with Edward Graham were proba- 
bly over, and though ehe was not aware of it, 
the doubt had lowered him greatly in her 
opinion. Sarah Webster, who had not looked 
with much favour on the young architect since 
Mrs. Scot's losses, helped to strengthen the 
impression of his incapacity in the lady^s miud. 
" Mr. Graham was very clever, of course," art- 
fnlly Said the nurse ; " but from what that 
Laurent said^ she fancied that the turret was 
not much in his way. It stood to reason that 
every gentleman had a way of his own in those 
things, and Laurent said ^^ 

" I wish you would not talk such nonsense," 
interrupted Mrs. Scot, pettishiy. "Of course 
Mr. Graham is very clever, and who cares for 
what that Laurent says t" 

** So I say, ma'am," promptly rejoined nurse 
— " of course Mr. Graham is clever." 

But Laurent^s verdict, which had told with 
her, told also with her mistress. The clever, 
idle, good-for-nothing fellow seemed to have 
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stayed in Saint Aubin, lounging about the cafes 
only to injure Mr. Graham, and every word he 
Said was somehow or other known, commented 
npon, and repeated ; and thoagh Mrs. Scot was 
very angry with Mr. Lennard, and thought the 
iuspector a meddlesome fellow, she feit by no 
means sure that Mr. Graham was right, and 
Mr. Graham was too keen and too sensitive not 
to see and resent her doubt of his skill. And 
yet even this could have been borne if Lily Scot 
— bis Lily — had been more sanguine and hope- 
ful. But though she was sweetness itself when 
they met — though her sympathy with his 
anxiety was entire, and her sense of his trouble 
was deep — no passionate, indignant protest 
ever feil from her Ups — no womanly, vehement, 
and unreasonable certainty that he was right, 
and that everybody eise was wrong, ever ap- 
peared in her looks. This, too, Mr. Graham 
had Seen and feit to the heart^s core, and so to 
go this evening to Mrs. Scotts house, and to 
face that lady and her daughter, and teil them 
both that it was all over, was very hard indeed. 
The moment she opened the door, and let 
him in, Sarah Webster read the truth in his 
face, and her own gipsy face darkened again as 
she gave him a stealthy look. 
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'^Yes, sir," said she, showing bim into the 
drawing-room, '* the ladies are all there. Mies 
Scotts head is bad, poor dear, but she has not 
gone to her room yet." 

This hint that he had better not stay too 
long feil unheeded on the young man's ear. 
Bis heart was sick, bis cheeks were colourless^ 
bis very lips were white, as he entered the 
room. Mrs. Scot, who was lying on the sofa, 
eat np to welcome bim, and he did not see her. 
Jane and Louisa made way for bim as he 
walked towards their sister, and he did not see 
them; he only saw the sweet pale face, the 
wistful dark eyes, the gentle smile of welcome, 
and from the depths of bis füll heart he cried, 
as he took her band — 

" Lily, it is all over 1" 

Lily bung her head, and did not speak. 

" The will of God be done/' she said at last ; 
then, with a beavy, sorrowful sigh, she sat 
down, and Mr. Graham, still holding her band 
witbin bis own, sat down by her with bis look 
fastened on her face. 

"What is all over?" asked Mrs. Scot, a little 
stiffly. <* Tou come in like a gbost, Mr. Graham, 
and you speak in riddles." 
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'^I beg your pardon, Mrs. Scot/' said he, 
with a dreary sigh — ** what I meant was that 
tbe inspector has written, the turret is doomed, 
Mr. Bertram refuses to pay me, and I sfaall have 
to seil out the capital of my iDcome to pay the 
builder." 

^^Well, Mr. Graham, if you will do that," 
cried Mrs. Scot, in great indignation, *' what 
can be expected V* 

Mr. Graham did not heed her ; he was look- 
ing bis last on the face he loved. 

" So absm-d !" continued Mrs. Scot. 

" Absurd !" echoed the young man, with 
«omething like a frown — ** what eise would you 
have me do, Mrs. Scot I" 

"Keep your money, of course," was that 
lady's intrepid reply. " How can you pay peo- 
ple if people will not pay you ?" 

Edward Graham did not choose to argue the 
point; he looked at Lily, but her eyes were 
downcast. 

" Of course it is throwing every chance away," 
pursued Mrs. Scot, triumphing in her logio. 
** What can you expect if you will seil out to 
pay that builder f ' 

" True," answered Edward Graham — " I can 
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expect nothing, nor do I, Mrs. Scot — nothing." 

" Well, Mr. Graham/' said Mrs. Scot, whom 
his calmnesB only exasperated, ^' you mnst allow 
me to say that my daughter is very ill-used, 
and — " but here Mrs. Scot's wrath melted into 
sorrow, and she burst into tears. Louisa and 
Jane at once began to sob, and Lily, looking in 
hpr lover's face, allowed two pearly drops to 
flow down her cheeks. 

"My poor Lily!" he fondly said; ''you de- 
served a better fate." 

"I shall neverblame you," answered Lily, 
very gently, but acquiescing without demur in 
what she had long foreseen. 

Mr. Graham rose ; he was stung, though he 
did not know it, to be so readily excused and 
forgiven, and, so to speak, dropped out of the 
life that was to have been mingled with his. 

"Mrs. Scot," said he, turning to that lady> 
"your sense of your dear daughter s wrong 
cannot be greater than is mine ; but do me the 
justice to say that I have been honest, and that 
I am the greater sufferer of the two. It will 
not be hard for her to find a better and a more 
fortunate man than Edward Graham ; but where 
will he ever find another Lily ? — never 1 never !" 
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ßaid he, in a voice füll of sorrow. " And yet ia 
common honesty I cannot, I must not try tO" 
keep her. I am, or soon will be, penniless ; and 
I have no name, no position, nothing that 
would Warrant me in asking you to sanction a 
long engagement. We must part, and I sup- 
pose the sooner we do so the better. Good- 
bye, Mrs. Scot — tbink as kindly of me as you 
can. Good-bye, Miss Scot. I must not say 
Lily now — you are mine no more. Good-bye ; 
God bless you and forgive me !" 

'^ I have nothing to forgive," answered Lily, 
who had risen, and stood very pale before him» 
"You have been, and still are, the soul of 
honour. We are parted because you are honour- 
able and true, and cannot be otherwise. God 
will bless you, Mr. Graham, and I shall alway»- 
think of you as of a dear good friend with 
whom I could have been very happy — if God 
had so willed it,^^ she added, with a low, sad 
sigh. 

He did not take her in bis arms, he did not 
kiss her cheek. Caresses were not granted to- 
this last adieu, but he raised her cold band to 
bis Ups and said not a word. 

" Mr. Graham, you have behaved nobly 1" 
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cried Mrs. Scot, when he tumed to her, for con- 
4Bißteiicy was not the good lady's forte ; ** and I 
shall always say so — always," she added^ with 
a sob« 

"Good-bye — good-bye, Mr. Ghraham/' also 
fiobbed Louisa and Jane. 

" Lily," Said he, looking at her wistfnily, " it 
is all over, I believe; but I shali see the in- 
«pector before I leave France, and — and if any- 
thing good should tum up, I may come back, 
niay I not ?'' 

, Her Ups were silent^ but her eyes said " Yes." 
He sighed heavily, and left the room. 

Sarah, who had been listening at the key- 
hole, started back as he came out. Almost at 
the same moment there was a knock at the 
gate, and when the nurse opened it, Miss Ber- 
tram, in her white hood, darted in. On seeing 
Mr. Graham, she uttered a little cry, and hiding 
ber face in her hands fiew up the old stairs on 
which he had first seen her. The child feit 
honest shame, and could not look the wronged 
man in the face. 

" Poor little Lily Bertram !" thought he, as 
he walked down the street — "may heaven 
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never visit the sin of jour father upon jou, for 
you were true !" 

Yes^ she had been true, but he soon forgot 
her. It was all over ; it seemed like a bitter 
dream, but it was a cruel realitj^ and he knew 
it and feit it in a stränge hard waj. As he 
went down the street, he passed by a church, 
dedicated to Saint Anne. People were going^ 
in for the evening Service ; he remembered 
having been there once with Miss Scot — it was 
her parish church. Now he entered it alone« 
The wax lights burned dimly on the altar ; a 
few people were seattered on the dark benches ; 
a priest was saying the Rosary, and the con* 
gregation was answering. 

Edward Graham entered the nearest bench« 
A woman and her tshild were its only tenants. 
For some time he listened to her voice^ as if it 
came from some remote shore, with a great sea 
between that voice and him. This had been a 
hard day — the hardest in Edward Graham'» 
life. A day of great wrong, of wrath, and re- 
vengeful feelings ; a day of cruel suffering^ of 
fair hopes blasted, and honest love wrecked ; a 
day of sorrow^ and also a day of sin. 
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" Our Father, who art in heaven," said the 
priest. 

"Forgive us our trespasRes, as we forgive 
those that trespass against us," answered the 
woman, and even tbe little child by her side 
gabbled through the prayer, as children do. 

Forgive us, as we wish to be forgiven — pre- 
oept that seems so easy, and that is so hard I 
For who would not ask for God's mercy, and 
who, alas 1 is willing to extend it ? *' Can I do 
that?" the youngman thought, and his mind, 
fastening on that question^ forgot all eise, tili 
the woman's voice roused him again. The 
priest had said the Hail Mary, and she had an- 
swered : " Pray for us now, and in the hour of 
our death." 

In the hour of our death 1 Pray for us in 
that sad hour, which is to close the happiest 
life, and in which we all need prayer so sorely. 
Pray for us now — that now, which is the very 
«tream of life, which flows in shade or sunshine, 
which is sometimes so glad, and sometimes, 
too, so sorrowful. Ay, pray for us now, Mary, 
in whose merciful arms the Word made flesh so 
often rested — ^pray for us, who are all in such 
fiore need of prayer — pray for poor Edward 
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Graham, who has bowed bis head in bis bands^ 
and bis pride all broken, bis bardness all gone, 
is crying Kke a child on its mother's breast. 
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CHAPTER X, 

THE easterly wind was bitterly cold, but 
Mrs. Graham^s cosy English parlour feit 
warm with the coal jBre burning brightly in the 
grate, and the lamp shedding its mUd clear 
light in the room. Mrs. Graham sat alone, 
knitting, and she looked very pleasant and 
comfortable^ tili a sudden cloud overspread her 
open brow, " I wonder if these poor Thomp- 
sons have any coals ?" thought Mrs. Graham, 
anxiously. ^^ Perhaps they have not, and the 
poor wife so delicate, and this such a cold 
Spring I Now suppose she should take cold, 
and have bronchitis, and die, what is to become 
of all these children — nine of them^ and one a 
babyl Oh! the baby would be sure to die 
too," desperately added Mrs. Graham, '* As to 
that, I suppose nothing better could happen it, 
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poor little innocent ; and if the whole of these 
nine little Thompsons were to die^ I can't 
see^" 

Here Mrs. Graham's neat little parlou-rtnaid 
tapped at the door, and opening it, said : 

^'Please, ma'am, here's Mr. Graham/' and 
almost as she spoke Edward Graham came in. 

*^ My goodness I" cried Mrs. Graham, letting 
her knittingfall in her amazement, '* who would 
have expected you, Ned ? And t^a is over, too 
— not that you cannot have some fresh made 
for you — and whatever does bring you drop- 
ping upon me in that fashion ? Is the turret 
finished?" 

*' Oh, yes," he answered, with a bitter laugh 
— ** quite finished, auntie ;" and having shakeu 
hands with his aunt, he sat down and stared 
gloomily at the fire. 

** I am so glad I" cried Mrs. Graham. 

**Yes^ auntie, it is quite finished,'^ he re* 
sumed ; ^' and that is why I have come to borrow 
money from you-^can you lend me a hundred 
pounds ?" 

'*To marry Lily Scot at oncel" cried Mrs. 
Graham, beaming. " Of course I can, my dear 
boy," she added^ rising and going to her bureau. 

VOL. II. N 
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" And when is it to be f Baid she, Coming back 
•with her cheqne-book in her band. *^What 
ßball I give Lily — a diamond-ring, eh ?" 

She gave bim an inquiring look, which he 
did not see. He had out of bis Blender means 
given MisB Scot a little tnrquoiBe ring when 
they were engaged; and when he kissed her 
band at parting be had Been that little blue ring 
on her slender finger. In bis beart he had 
thanked her for not even speaking of returning 
it, for keeping the gift of the lover when that 
lost lover mus't become an unseen friend. With 
bis aunVs question about the diamond ring, that 
little ring and the parting, both came back. 

" Well, we sball see,'* said Mrs. Graham, 
rather disappointed ; ^^ perhapB Lil j herseif will 
teil me wbat she would like^ for I must go and 
see my god-danghter married," she added, 
nodding at her gloomy and silent nephew. 
Tbis was more than Edward Graham could 
bear. 

*^ Annt, aunt," be said, turning bis head away 
in the vain attempt not to break down, ^'it is 
all over. Miss Scot and I have parted. The 
turret is demolisbed, or will be. I am a ruined 
man ; and^ I teil you bonestly, aunt, that you 
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maj never see your hundred pounds again." 

Mrs. Graham stared at her nephew, and 
thought, "lö the poor fellow's mind gone? 
Has the turret been too much for him T' But 
if there were signs of grief about Edward Gra- 
ham, there were none of those tokens which 
betray a wandering mind. He looked himself 
even in his heavy sorrow, The conviction that 
he had been speaking the cmel truth filled Sfrs. 
Graham's mind with dismay. 

"My dear boy," said she, "my poor Ned, 
what do you mean t" 

"Every word I say, auntie; but you shall 
know." And he told her all. 

Mr. Graham was not a weak man, and he 
could bear misfortune ; but it was a wonderful 
relief to him to relate his bitter trouble to one 
who loved him, who had faith in him, whose in- 
dignation rose when she heard his wrong, 
whose tears flowed at the story of his sorrow. 
And he told her all, every word, all we know, 
much that we have not mentioned| as being of 
small importance ; also that interview with the 
inspector which had sealed his fate, and which 
he had sought after parting firom Lily Scot. It 
had been decisive. The inspector had adhered 

n2 
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to the unfavoarable opinion he had formed of 
the turrety but candidly ackaowledged that, 
whatever its merits might be, the turret waB 
doomed. 

" You have certainly fallen into a trap/' said 
he to Edward Graham ; " and, in my opinion, 
you ought to appeal to the law for redress." 

"And why don't you?" cried Mrs. Graham, 
her blue eyes sparkling. "Why don't you, 
Ned t I will bear all the expenses, every shil- 
ling, that I will, to see you righted/^ 

'^ Dear old auntie," said he^ taking her band 
and shaking it cordially, '* of course you would 
— of course I knew that you would ; but would 
I let you! — never — neverl If I had money 
enough to pay Merle, and to undertake such a 
law-suit as that would have been, I would have 
risked my last Shilling rather than submit to 
such a wröng. But I would not risk your 
money, still* less that poor builder's, and so I 
have given in, not without a struggle, but eu- 
tireily. Not one look behind will I cast, auntie. 
I am going to begin a new lifo to-morrow, and 
to look straight before me — ^like a man." 

He rose, and walked up and down bis aunt's 
parlour in some exdtement. He already feit 
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]ighter-hearted, ready to begin the hard battle 
of life over again. 

" Ned, you are a fine fellow," cried Mrs. Gra- 
ham, with a sob ; " but oh I the poor turret — ^to 
have it pulled down I" 

He stood still in the middle of the room, as 
if a blow had Struck him. That first labour of love 
ilashed before him white and fair, as it should 
have been if men had not been unjust and For- 
tune unkind. And it was so nearly finished — a 
few days more, and it would have proclaimed 
bis skill to all. Even Merle, the builder, had 
all but wept over it as Edward Gh'aham leffc 
him his last instructions. '^Monsieur, it is 
murder 1" he had said pathetically. " Is there 
no hope 1 Such a beautiful thing, built of such 
fine stone^must we destroy it with our own 
hands f ' 

'' It must fall/' the young architect had an- 
swered, in a stem, hard voice, *^ and the sooner 
it falls the better for us both, Monsieur Merle." 

And now his aunt, too, said, " Oh, the poor 
turret 1*' and to hear her was to go over the old 
bittemess all over again. He feit he could not 
bear it. 

** Good night, auntie," said he, with a start* 
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** I have given you my good news, and I must 
be gone." 

In vain Mrs« Graham pressed him to stay; 
now that he had relieved his füll heart, thö 
young man again wanted solitude. Moreover, 
Mrs. Graham, thoiigh the best and kindest of 
hnman beings, had a stränge, trying way of 
probing one's wounds to the quick. Edward 
Graham knew he could not listen to her ; so, 
taking the cheqne which she thrust in his hand, 
with a qniet, " Thank you, auntie/' he left her. 

After his fruitless interview with the in- 
spector, Edward Graham had gone and settled ' 
with Monsieur Merle at Changy, and thence 
written to know if he could have his old lodg- 
ings in ühelsea once more. The reply had come 
before his transactions with Monsieur Merle 
were over. It was favourable ; the parlours 
had been empty seven weeks and three days^ 
as Mrs. Eawlings, the landlady, had ruefully 
remarked to Charlotte, her maid and counsellor 
— **and a nicer, quieter gentleman than Mr. 
Graham no one need wish to have." Charlotte 
echoed the sentiment, and Edward Graham's 
sad return to his old home — that return which 
filled him with so much bittemess — was wel- 
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comed bj Mrs. Bawlings and Charlotte as a 
special dispensation of Provideuce in their 
favoiir. So true h the old saying, that it is an 
ill wind -which blows nobody good. To Chelsea 
Edward Graham had driven on his return ; he 
had merely passed through Saint Anbin with- 
out jstopping; to Chelsea he now walked on 
leaving his aunt. With a weary sigh he entered 
the dull parlonr, where no cheerful fire was 
blazing, and putting np the cheque without 
looking at it, he fonnd out. the nest day that it 
was for two hundred pounds, for Mrs. Graham 
always had a balance at her banker's ; he stood 
and stared moodily before him, looking his new 
destiny in the face, " You are hard and bitter 
enough," said he, addressing that invisible 
enemy, ''but with God's help I shall prevail 
over you yet. And now 1 must write to Lily 
Scot." 

He sat down, wrote a line, no more, then 
went out, and posted the brief missive with his 
own hands. The night was clear and starry as 
he walked back ; the gaslights flared in the 
easterly wind. It was not blowing towards 
the French shore, but Edward Graham forgot 
that, and sending it to the old Norman city, he 
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followed it in its flight. What would she be 
doing ? — how would she feel f — how would she 
look when bis letter was placed in her hands ? 
We require not the wings of the wind to know 
what Edward Graham never knew. 

The day had been a trying one to Mrs. Scot. 
It so happened that she had been condoled 
with all day lon^, and we all know that condo- 

bear. Moreoyer, too much of one thing is apt 
to be good-for-nothing, and when evening 
came, and the infliction was over, Mrs. Scot 
was rather irritable. 

*^ What is that ?" said she, when Sarah came 
iu^ and handed £dward Graham's letter to her 
young mistress. 

" I believe it is from Mr. Graham, mamma,'' 
Said Lily sadly. 

^^ And what business has Mr. Graham to be 
writing to you nowf' asked Mrs. Scot, in a 
tone of injured dignity. *' I think Mr. Graham 
has behaved shamefully, and I will not allow 
any correspondence. What is the use of bis 
writing f What can he say V^ 

^^ fle does not say much, mamma." 
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Mrs, Scot^ however, was going to ntter an- 
other indigDant protest against Mr. Graham's 
sayiug anything, when Jane and Louisa entered 
the room together, crying in a breath, " Lily, 
what is the name of William's ship ?" 

** The Lady EosBy^ answered Lily. 

" There," said Jane, turning on her sister, " I 
told you so — Bose^ not Rosa. Well, it seems 
it has been spoken with at sea. Some one told 
Lily Bertram, and she has just told ns." 

"Ah 1" said Lily, looking before her like one 
in a dream, and still holding Edward Graham's 
letter in her inert band. 

"Well, and what does Mr. Graham say?^' 
asked Mrs. Scot again. 

" ^ Good-bye — God for ever bless you 1' " an- 
swered Lily, withont looking at the letter. 

"You don't mean to say that Mr. Graham 
sends no message to me ?" exciaimed Mrs. Scot, 
evidently affronted. 

" He only says that — ' Good-bye ; God for 
ever bless you !' " repeated Lily, almost me- 
chanically. 

" Then Mr. Graham is a very uncivil man,'' 
said Mrs. Scot, " and I am very glad," she em- 
phatically added, " that it is all over." 
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" Yes, it is all over," said Lily, and she sighed^ 
and folded iip Mr. Graham^s letter, and took qp 
her work again. 
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CHAPTER XI. 

FALLS that seem as if they should be fatal 
are not always so, and thus it proved with 
Edward Graham. Thanks to bis aunt's twa 
bnndred pounds — tbanks to bis resolve not to 
be beaten^ and tbanks to Sir Edmund Sbrieve-^ 
-well^ wbo took up bis cause, and belped bim ta 
work in a moderate way, be stniggled on, and 
did not sink into tbose deptbs out of wbicb a 
professional man so seldom rises. He was still 
a poor man, and it seemed as if be migbt be so 
all bis life ; but be could live, and be was not 
witbout bopes of paying back bis aunt ber 
money some day. Sbe did not wisb to bave it 
back, be knew tbat well, but bis pride was in 
it; not for worlds would be bave tumed tbe 
debt into a gift, and tbus confessed bimself 
doomed to life-long poverty. 
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And yet two years, and nearly three, had 
passed away, and Edward Graham did not 
seem much nearer to the payment of those two 
hundred poiinds than on that Spring evening 
when he walked home with his aunt's cheque 
in his pocket. Many a time hope had deluded 
bim with promises which had melted away into 
thin air — many a time success had seemed 
within his reach^ and slipped out of his grasp. 
At last something tangible came — something 
which might prove a first step on that high 
road from which he had been excluded so long. 
Sir Edmund Shrievewell had gone to the Con- 
tinent for his health, and before going he had 
Tecommended Edward Graham to Mr. Blake, 
the great commoner and millionaire« Blake 
House wanted some slight repairs^ and Sir Ed- 
mund Shrievewell was very sick of Mr. Blake, 
who was crotchetty and ill-tempered, and if Mr. 
Blake would take up with that poor unlncky 
fellow Graham, and not pester bim, Sir Edmund 
Shrievewell, any more, he, Sir Edmund Shrieve- 
well, would be glad. The young man called upon 
Mr. Blake at his house in Berkeley Square, and 
was favourably received. Mr. Blake had the 
gout just then, and gave him the füll history of 
his malady. 
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" May be usef al to you, sir," said he. " I can 
see that you will have the gout some day. I 
am never mistaken. Well, Doctor Sims says I 
may be up again in a week or so, and if you are 
disengaged then, Mr. Graham, we will go down 
to Blake House together and see what there is 
to do to the old place. Very little, I believe. 
I shall write to you as soon as I can stir ; or 
perhaps you will not mind calling on me again, 
ehr 

Mr. Graham, poor fellow, was most willing 
to call, and when he did call was very kindly 
received. Mr. Blake, who was duU just then, 
asked him to stay to dinner, and was much 
pleased with his easy manners and his clear and 
sensible way of explaining professional matters» 

*^ Mr. Graham,'' said he, as they parted, ^* it 
strikes me that you are the very man I wanted 
all along." 

" I hope so/' honesüy answered Edward Gra- 
ham, whose dark eyes sparkled. 

Doctor Sims had enjoined early hours, as Mn 
Blake had told his guest. It was barely nine 
when they parted, and not ten yet when Ed- 
ward Graham reached Chelsea. He let himself 
in, as usual, with his latch-key, and with more 
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«urprise than pleasure he found Mr. Cowper 
waiting for him in bis eitting-room, and loung- 
ing indolently in bis easy-cbair. Tbey bad not 
met since Mr. Grabam bad lefb Saint Anbin, and 
tbe aspect of Mr. Cowper, wbicb bad never been 
pleasant to bim, recalled too vividly tbe bitter- 
€Bt day in bis life to be pleasant now. Invo* 
Inntarily bis face darkened ; involnntarily, too, 
bis welcome was constrained and cold, bnt Mr. 
Cowper, always deligbtfiüly at bis ease, did not 
or wonld not see tbis. He was cordial and 
airy and cbeerfhl, and gave Mr. Grabam time 
to recover bis nsual manner, and also to take 
some note of bis gnest. 

Sure tbougb snbtle are tbe signs wbicb sbow 
wben a man is down in tbe world. Mr. Cow- 
per was Smoking wben Edward Graham came 
in; tbe smell of bis cigar, wbicb was not a 
choice one, at once Struck tbe young man as 
significant. He looked at bim more keenly. 
Mr. Cowper was not shabby yet, but be was no 
longer a well-dressed man. The unpretending 
luxuriousness of bis garments was gone ; their 
texture was no longer fine; their cut was no 
longer irreproacbable. It would be bard to say 
that be wore a look of care^ but calm content 
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HO longer sat on Mr. Cowper's brow. More- 
over, Mr. Oowper now had a bhsiy wearied air 
— an air of half-dissipation, which had been 
foreign to bim formerly« It was as if tbe man 
had sunk morally as well as socially, and that 
either he had flung off restraints which he had 
acknowledged before, or that the freshness and 
vigour of youth were gone, and no longer con- 
cealed youth's secret sins. Another change 
too there was with which Edward Graham was 
stmck at once — ^Mr. Cowper, once so calmly 
indifferent to everything, was now both com- 
xnunicative and inquiring, and as he spoke and 
gave information, or reqnested it, Mr. Cowper 
also had the watchful, furtive look of a man 
on the alert, who is ready for whatever chance 
may turn up — for money, for news, for help, or 
for hope. 

''Well, and how are you!" said he, in bis 
cheerful, airy way, and without seeming to 
notice the start of surprise which Edward Gra- 
ham had not been able to repress on seeing 
bim ; "and how have you got on since we met, 
or rather parted, in Saint Aubin. Well, I hope, 
and still faithfol to architectnre?" 

*• And how have you got on V^ retorted Mr. 
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Graham, by no means pleased with this address. 
« Still faithful to the bar, I hope?" 

" Well, no," candidly answered Mr. Cowper. 
"I have given up the bar, to teil you the 
truth," he confidentially added. "I found it 
slow." 

"I believe you found architecture slow for- 
merly f said Mr. Graham, drily. 

" Awfully slow, and therefore I left it ; but I 
now think the bar slower still. Now don't you 
find architecture slow?" he added, suddenly, 
and his look wandered significantly round the 
room, the furniture of which had got rather 
dingy all these years. 

"No; why should I?" sfcarply answered the 
young architect. 

"Ahl plenty to do," remarked Mr. Cowper, 
with a half-smile — ^'houses, villas, and so on, 
and a heavy bill paid in crisp bank-notes every 
now and then. Lucky fellowl Well, / find 
the bar slow, though to be sure everything is 
slow in this world of ours— very slow," added 
Mr. Cowper, gently sipping some cold brandy- 
and-water which his host had poured out for 
him. ^' Now Saint AuHn was as slow a place 
as one can imagine I" And so saying he looked 
hard at Edward Giaham. 
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The young man was silent — ^he had notbing 
to say about Samt Anbin. 

" I was there last Spring," resumed Mr. Cöw- 
per, ^^and I declare it was as slow as ever. 
By-the-by, Mr. Bertram was ratber nnweil — ^I 
bear he is very ill now; and he had qnite 
veeredronnd abont the turret. The inspector 
had died snddenly^ the commission had given 
np the house of the Field of the Cloth of Gold, 
and Mr. Bertram considered bimself an ill-nsed 
man. Yonr tnrret, which he calied bis, was,vhe 
declared, both beautiful and solid, and he 
monrned over it ; and Mr. Eenelm, a new-comer, 
told me confidentially that Mr. Bertram mnst 
have been a beavy loser by that tnrret of bis, 
sir. To do bim justice, Mr. Bertram also seemed 
very sorry for yon." 

" Mr. Bertram is very kind," said Edward 
Graham, ironically. 

" Never came to any settlement, I suppose ?" 
remarked Mr. Gowper. ^^Batber hard npon 
you. But yon were precipitate. I told you so 
at the time. WWe was the use? I always 
take tbings easy," he resumed in bis complacent 
way ; ** but you never did. I remember when 
we were both at the old felloVs at Ful- 

VOL. n. o 
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bam — by tbe way, wbat bas become of bim?" 
" He is dead,'* drily replied Mr. Grabam, wbo 
did not relisb tbis allusion to tbeir early com- 
panionsbip. 

"Is be?** Said Mr. Cowper, taking anotber 
ßip of brandy-and-water — " poor old fellow ! 
He was clever in bis way. Wbere did be pick 
np all tboae tbings be made ns draw, I won- 
der ? I remember tbem, tombs, cbapels, monu- 
ments — tbey were really good, were tbey 
notr 

" Tbey were tbe masterpieces of mediaeval 
art," said Edward Grabam. 

"Abi to be ßure, you are np to all tbat. 
Well, I am sorry tbat arcbitecture was slow, 
very sorry tbat tbe bar is worse. I wonder 
wbat I sball take to V^ reflectively added Mr. 
Cowper. "Perbaps I sball tnrn nepbew, and 
cnltivate my uncle, Mr. Lennard." 
" Wby not yonr annt, Miss Cowper?" 
" Ob ! my annt and I bave bad a difference. 
Sbe was really getting too mediadval and too 
earnest. I endeavoured to sbow ber tbe error 
of ber ways and affironted ber, wbicb was a pity, 
for sbe was very kind afber a fasbion. Did yon 
ever see ber abont tbese almsbouses? No. 
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Well, they are not built yet. Yes, I must culti- 
vate my uncle, Mr. Lennard. Saint Anbin is 
slow, but one gets nsed to that ; and there is 
capital fishing ; and there are some rather nice 
girls too," kindly added Mr. Cowper. 

'^And Mr. Lennard is willing to be cnlti- 
vatedt" snggested Edward Graham, looking 
sceptic. 

"Not willing, my dear fellow, bnt most 
anxions. The poor old gentleman has made 
rather a bad thing of his difierence with Mr. 
Bertram. He and Saint Aubin have qnarrelled, 
you know, and Saint Aubin is always getting 
the best of it. You cannot imagine how it 
worries him. He is always up to some mischief 
or other to vex Saint Aubin, and Saint Aubin 
pays him back richly, and the war goes on. 
The last battle was about the sea-baths. Mr. 
Lennard laid a complaint that the police re^u- 
lations were not carried out, whereupon Fr6nch 
Saint Aubin black-balled him from the Cercle — 
a streng step, which it had not yet taken ; and 
English Saint Aubin turned him out of the 
reading-room, so the poor old boy is getting 
tired of it, I suppose^ and wants me to eultivate 
him." 

o2 
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'^ And perhaps to get friends back again with 
Saint Aubin," shrewdly suggested Mr. Graham. 

^^ I should not wonder if that were not bis 
feeling, and perhaps — ^yes^ perhaps I might do 
worse. Fishing is slow, bat it can't be slower 
than the bar," added Mr. Gowper, with a tingo 
of melancholy in bis voice. '' You have no 
thonghts of going back to Saint Aubin, I snp- 
pose If" Said he, with a sudden change. " No — 
ah ! I thought so. And you find architecture 
to answer ?" 

^'A man must have a profession/' replied 
Edward Graham, scorning to teil an nntruth» 
'' and on that plea mine answers me." 

** Mnst a man have a profession ?" asked Mr. 
Cowper. "Do you know that seems a very 
open question to me. However, you will stick 
to architecture, I see. Well, somehow or other 
I have never been able to do it. There is 
nothing of the burr in me," added Mr. Cowper, 
gracefuUy taking the last sip out of bis glass, 
and rising to go. " I stick to nothing. Good 
night. I daresay the next account you hear of 
me is that I am virtuously settled in Saint 
Aubin. Don't you thinkj though, it will be 
horribly duU ?" he added, with something like 
gloom. 
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*'OhI it will be slow, bat sure," was the oon- 
solatory answer. 

" I suppose so. Well, good night/' and he 
walked out, and Edward Graham sighed, re- 
lieved, bat, trae to his old superstitioas feeling, 
he wished ^* that Cowper had not tomed np so 
fioon after his conversation with Mr. Blake." 

And indeed, when the yoang architeot called 
again on Mr. Blake at the end of the week, he 
was denied adraittance bj a solemn footman, 
who informed him that Mr. Blake was too ill to 
see anyone. '^My usual lack/' thoaght the 
poor fellow. " Bat then Dick Cowper looked 
in apon me that evening." 

Bat even an- evil eye canpot exercise a per- 
manent inflaence« Mr. Blal^e got well, and 
Edward Graham and he went down to Blake 
Hoase together, and the yoang architect spent 
two weeks there, and everything was going on 
charmingly, when Mr. Blake was ordered to 
some watering-place or other at the end of 
England farthest from Blake Hoase, and every- 
thing was pat by and saspended, to the young 
man's consternation. 

*'OhI I shall be back in a fortnight," said 
Mr, Blake cheerfully, " bat.I like to see it going 
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on; SO, as youhave so much to do, Mr. Graham, 
why, you had better go back to town." 

" The weather may change," suggested Ed- 
ward Graham. 

" Not a bit — not a bit ; we are in for a fine 
September, Mr. Graham, and October will be 
better still. However, you must not give me 
the slip. I must have you by the tenth, Mr. 
Graham — not a day later." 

Mr. Graham was imprudent enough to sug- 
gest the eighth, or even the sixth, but Mr. 
Blake scouted either. 

"The tenth, Mr. Graham^Thursday, the 
tenth, if you please." And thus they parted. 

« Will he be back by the tenth 1" mused Ed- 
ward Graham, as he leaned back in the railway 
carriage, and his eye wandered over a rieh 
landscape^ which he did not see, " or will h© 
put me off again, and keep me years, perhaps, 
without even paying me the Kttle he owes me 
now. Sir Edward Shrievewell was sick of him, 
I know. Please heaven that such, too, may 
not be mj^ate before I have done with Mr. 
Blake I" 

Night had set in when Edward Graham 
reached his lodgings. 
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*' Three letters for you, sir," said the maid, 
as she opened the door of bis parlour, and laid 
the light she held on the table; '^and Mrs. 
Bawlings says, sir, that one of them must be 
from foreign parts, on account of the stamp, 
and the postman says it is over-weight, and 
there was eightpence to pay, and Mrs. Rawlings 
paid it, and she said she was sore you would 
not mind." 

" All right — all right," said Edward Graham, 
a little impatiently. 

In a moment bis keen eye bad singled out 
the foreign letter from its companions. At once 
bis band was stretch^d out towards it, and as 
be took it up, and recognised bis aunt's scrawl- 
ing handwriting, and the Saint Aubin post- 
mark, a flush rose to bis oUye cheek, and a 
quicker throb came to the pulses of bis beart. 
What bad taken bis aunt over to Saint Aubin ? 

What would she have to teil bim ? The past 
was dead ; he knew it^ and bad no bopes, no 
illusions conceming that dead past, and yet bis 
beart beat as we said, and be feit the tbrill of a 
bygone pain as be opened bis aunt's letter and 
read it, standing by the cold unfriendly bearth 
of bis cbeerless bome. 
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WoTinds heal over, and scars are hidden, and 
brave hearts learn to suffer in silence, and the 
World easily forgets the very existence of their 
Borrows ; bat tbough great troubles do not al- 
ways work great changes in our outward life, 
that nature must indeed be shallow on wbich 
grief can pass and *^ make no sign." 

To plunge into the very middle of a subject 
was Mrs. Graham's method in conversation. 
She was less erratic in her letters, but traces of 
the tendency were apparent, nevertheless, and 
her nephew was more annoyed than surprised 
to have to read her epistle to the very last line 
before he could apprehend its meaning. 

'' My dear Boy, 

"You must try and come at once 
and catch the train, and not lose a moment," 
impetuously began Mrs. Graham. ^' Mrs. 
Petherick says there is a new boat, and that 
you must take it as one is not half so ill upon 
it as on the others, but Captain Jekyll says it is 
all bosh. However, I wish I had known abont 
ity for I was dreadfully sick. At all events^you 
must make haste and come ; but pray, my dear 
boy, do not think any more of Lily Scot, as I 
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reallj believe sbe is going to get married. It 
is no use telling you to whom nor talking about 
it ; of course it is over and all tbat, still it mast 
be painful, and tbat was wby I did not teil you 
I was Coming, but Mrs. Scot wrote sucb a letter 
tbat I tbougbt tbe wedding-day was fixed. 
flowever, wben you come, you can go straigbt 
to tbe Cit6 de Jerusalem and bave your 
cid room^ and I sball go round and bave a 
talk witb you. Eemember tbat, if you want 
money, I bave plenty just now. You will 
be sbocked to see Mr. Bertram; be is as 
wbite as a gbost. I never saw anyone so 
altered. Little Lily Bertram, too, wbo is as 
tall as Lily Scot now, is mucb cbanged ; sbe 
is getting quite a pretty girl, but is so mucb 
fagged by ber father^s illness tbat it makes 
one's beart acbe to look at ber. Mr. Lennard is 
as wicked as ever, and tbe quarrel bas not been 
made up ; but Mrs. Scot is all for bim now, and 
tbougb sbe became so mysterious as soon as I 
arrived, I may as well teil you wby: Mrs. 
Petberick dedares tbat Lily Scot is sure to 
marry Mr. Cowper. He bas been so attentive of 
late, and tbe sailor-boy wbo is at Saint Aubin 
just now, is like a Bengal tiger about it — so 
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says Captain Jekylly bat it was Mrs. Petherick 
who told me first, for Mrs. Scot, though sho 
drops hints, and is affronted with Mr. Bertram 
because he took a musical governess for Lily 
Bertram, does not talk of it. Hpwever, as 
all Saint Aubin knows of it, I cannot see why 
you should not, especially as Mr. Cowper is 
going to settle at Saint Aubin, and you really 
must come about your own business. Mr. 
Bertram would not teil me any more, and that 
was not much, though I hope, my dear boy, it 
is all true ; but he certainly is very anxious that 
you should have compensation for your cruel 
loss, and he feels, poor man, that he has no time 
to lose. So pray, do come at once, for surely 
it is worth the risk. Louisa has just come to 
say that it is post time, so good-bye, my dear 
Edward ; come, and lose no time. Mr. Bertram 
is very ill, poor little Lily Bertram is not 
awaro of it, but the doctor has given him up, 
and there is no knowing how long he may last. 

** Your affectionate aunt, 

''Mary Grahaii." 

In vain Edward Graham tried to control his 
feelings as he read this letter. The blood would 
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forsake bis cheeks, a jealous pain would thrill 
through hiß very heart. " And will ßhe marry 
him? will that be tbe end? was it for tbat he 
came bere, to know bow matters stood ? was it 
for tbat be went to Saint Aubin ? Of course it 
was tbat be meant by settling virtuonsly down 
in Saint Anbin and cnltivating Mr. Lennard» 
He meant an idle life at Mr. Lennard's expense, 
and marriage witb Lily Scot ! Well, wbat is it 
to me? Is sbe not £ree? If Mr. Lennard 
wants to get back into Saint Aubin society by 
making bis nepbew marry tbe prettiest and 
most agreeable girl in t^place, wbat is it to 
me ? Mnst sbe not marry some one, and can I 
say tbat Bicbard Cowper will make an nnkind 
busband?" All tbis was very true, but it wa& 
bard to tbink tbat tbe girl be bad so loved was 
going to marry tbe man wbom be bad always 
disliked. And yet Mr. Grabam was just enough 
to confess to bimself tbat Miss Scot migbt be a 
bappy woman witb Riebard Cowper— " bappier 
tban witb poverty and me/' was bis sad and 
bitter conclusion. 

Tbose passages of bis aunt's letterwbicb re^ 
ferred to tbe probability of Miss Scot's marriage^ 
bad engrossed bim to tbe detriment of all sbe 
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Bald coDceming Mr. Bertram. He had read and 
understood all she wrote, but vaguely and 
coldlj. The poor man wcus ill and was going 
to die, and Mr. Graham forgave him the great 
wrong he had done him, and was sorry for his 
daughter. But such things happen daily ; and 
as to going over to Saint Aufain at a sick man's 
call and for a sick man's fancy, in the vain hope 
of getting back what was irretrievably lost, 
why, it was mere foUy, and not to be thought 
of, that was all. 

Edward Graham took up his other letters; 
they were unimportant, and he soon threw them 
down again and read his aunt's epistle onoe 
more. He read it tili, little by little, he worked 
himself into a fever of unrest, and stränge tor- 
menting fancies began to flit through his brain. 
Why should Lily Scot marry Richard Cowper ! 
He could not believe that she really liked that 
indolent, blasS man. It was one of those dread- 
ful marriages of expediency in which women 
give their all for a comfortable home. Oh I if 
anyone could save her — so sweet, so fair, so gen- 
tle, and so good — from that hard lot ! A little 
money would do it — money, the blessing and the 
curse of lovers I For Mr. Graham was a lover 
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fitill. The mere thought that Lily Scot could 
be utterly lost to him, showed him how strong 
a hold she still had on his heart. He had giveti 
her up, but no doubt there had been a lurking 
hope in his verj renundation, since the faintest 
chance of winning her back could agitate him 
thus. That message of Mr. Bertram's which he 
had so scouted, suddenly wore a look of proba- 
bility. Why should a dying man send for him 
if there were not something in it after allt 
Compensation ! Was it possible that he should 
get back his own ? Why, in that case, and if 
Lily Scot were still free and willing, he could — 
why not — ^he could marry her. Give him back 
his faundred a year, added to his improved 
prospects, and Mr. Graham could certainly 
marry ; not in splendour, or affluence, or even 
much comfort, but still he could marry. And 
Mrs. Scot, and Jane, and Louisa I The young 
man paused in his speculations as he remem«- 
bered the existence of these three women ; he 
had forgotten them, but he could not help 
recollecting them now — the delicate, exacting 
mother^ the giddy^ useless sisters. What 
should he do with them? He bit his lip and 
sighed. Lily Scot, who had seemed so near 
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that he coiild see the light in her dark eyes, 
that ehe seemed to be standing bjr him in the 
dull English parlour, making it pleasant with 
her smile, Lily Scot, alasl faded once more 
and became as shadowj an image, and as dim 
as ehe had been for the last two years and 
more. 

"I must not think of her/' said the poor 
fellow to his own thoughts; "the bitter 
fitruggle is over, why renew it? We cannot 
marry, and we must not love. It would be 
madness in me, and misery to both ; but there 
may be something in Mr. Bertram'fi message, 
after all^ and — and annt is right, I must go 
over to Saint Aubin and see about it. It is 
worth the risk." 

If the youn^ man deluded himsel^ if to meet 
Lily Scot once more and be on the spot ready 
for the ÜGiintest chance of winning her back 
from Dick Cowper^ was as much in his secret 
thoughts as to ^' see about it/' on Mr. 
Bertram's vague promise of compensation, who 
ishall blame him ? 
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CHAPTER Xn. 

"VriGHT had set in when the ricketty car which 
±1 conveyed passengers from Dieppe to Saint 
Aubin rattied into the courtyard of the Cit^ de 
Jerusalem with the usnal clatter of horses and 
jingling of bells. The shrill voices of Norman 
servant girls rose above the din, and in the swift 
movin^ of lights to and fro, Edward Graham 
canght glimpseB of the «tone waU with its 
wreaths of vine leaves, of the old wooden 
staircase clinging to the ancient honse, of a 
broken shed, and an open stable-door, all no 
soouer seen than they vanished in darkness like 
that past which they brought back so vividly, 
and which had begun in hope and ended in 
disappointment. 

" My dear boy I I am so glad 1" said Mrs. 
Graham's cheery voice as he stepped down; 
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" you did so well to come, and your room is 
ready and supper waiting, and are you tired?" 

And so, scarcely waiting for his answer, sbe 
went on talking as they ascended together the 
gloomy staircase which the young man knew 
so well, and entered the room in which the hap- 
piest dream and the saddest drama of his life 
had both come to their bitter end. But though 
he looked round him, Edward Graham feit a 
much older man than if last May had not seen 
his twenty-eighth birthday ; he was not^ and he 
had never been one to repine under the hai*d 
yoke of ill fortune. Bittemess he had feit, he 
could not help it, but he had never deigned to 
express it to strangers, nor had he grieved the 
only being who really loved him by allowing 
her to fathom the depths of his double disap- 
pointment. It was hard but inevitable that 
Mrs. Graham^ who was shrewd in some things, 
but not always clear-sighted, should conclude 
that " Ned had never cared so very much for 
Lily Scot after all^'' and should not have feared 
for her nephew — ^as a wiser woman might — ^the 
dangerous proximity of his old love. 

"And now will you have your supper up 
here f she asked^ as earnestly as if supper had 
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been the great * object of Edward Graham's 
journey, " or will you take it below ?" 

^^I dined in Dieppe, aunt» and, to teil you 
the truth, I want especially to know what Mr. 
Bertram said to you/^ 

" Oh I he Said nothing," cried Mrs. Graham, 
raising her eyebrows — ^^nothing at all, Ned, 
but that he wanted very much to see you and 
teil you something he could not possibly write 
about, and which would atone^ and more than 
atone for all you had gone through." 

Edward Graham looked at his watch. A 
quarter to eight ; did his aunt think it was too 
late to call on Mr. Bertram ? 

'^ Oh I dear, no ; he was most urgent in say- 
ing that you were to go at onoe to him, so you 
can just have some supper ^* 

'^ Thank you, auntie ; but I shall go to him 
now, and ^' 

«But supper iß ready-a roast fowl," eaid 
Mrs. Graham, looking dismayed ; " you like a 
hot roast fowl." 

^^ I like a cold one, too, aunt ; besides, I must 
be home by the tenth," for a little professional 
business had delayed Edward Graham's journey 
to the last moment. 

VOL. II» P 
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"You always were a wilful boy," retorted 
Mrs. Graham, provoked. 

Edward Graham smiled, took his hat, went 
to the door, then, with his hand on the lock, 
paused and said, 

" And how — how is Miss Scot, aunt I" 

Mrs. Graham at once became grave and 
guarded. 

" Oh I Lily is very well," she answered in a 
constrained voice. " Of course I had to teil her 
you were coming. I suppose you will call ?" 

Edward Graham did not answer. 

" You wrote to me that she was on the verge 
of marriage with Richard Cowper ; is it really 

*' Oh ! dear no," cried Mrs. Graham, looking 
half vexed. *' It seems Mrs. Petherick was all 
wrong. I really begin to think that Mrs. Pethe- 
rick does invent. Why, she told me the other 
day " 

" Dear anntie, I beg your pardon, but were 
you really mistaken ?" 

" Well, my dear boy, it is not an hour ago 
that Mrs. Scot declared she could not imagine 
what had put such an idea into my head, for 
that Mr. Cowper was the last man she would 
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give her daughter to, and that Mr. Lennard was 
a bear, if ever there was one. I fancy," added 
Mrs. Graham, rubbing her nose meditatively — 
" I really do, Ned, that Mr. Cowper expected his 
uncle to do something handsome for him when 
he marriedy and that Mr. Lennard objected to 
Lily'ß poverty. Mr. Cowper is gone no one 
knows where, and as Mrs. Petherick " 

*' Oh I aunt," he cried, in a fever, " is Lily 
engaged, or has she been engaged, to Dick 
Cowper? — that is the question 1" 

" Certainly not/* she triumphantly replied« 

Edward Graham breathed freely — his dark 
eyes sparkled. 

" Then if Mr. Bertram really means to give 
me compensation, if J can really recover my lost 
money," he said, his Kps quivering with emo- 
tion. 

" Of conrse," interrapted Mrs. Graham, im- 
petnously. " I know what you mean. Of course 
you conld marry the dear girl." She spoke with 
ardonr equal to his own ; and, with her usual 
imprudence, she added, '^ And, my dear Ned, I 
don't think she has forgotten you." 

He conld not speak. He was in a fever. He 
wrung her hand, and ran downstairs, and went 

p2 
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out into the dark streets of Saint Aubin to meet 
the dying man with a light heart. He was not 
colder or harder than othcr men, but he was 
still young, happiness was still mach to him, 
and he was apt to forget what its cost might be 
to others. 

With a troubled heart the young man left his 
aunt at the door of Mrs. Scotts house, and look* 
ing up at a light buming in one of the npper 
Windows, he wondered if she who had onee been 
his Lily cast that slender shadow on the muslin 
curtains. But strong though may be a man's 
love, a man's ambition in its faUure or snccess is 
strong too, and when Edward Graham crossed 
the court of Mr. Bertram's house, and saw the 
evening sky, with its shining stars, where the 
turret — ^his turret — had onee been, a mingled 
wrath and sorrow, in which Lily Scot had no 
part, filled his whole being, and for the time at 
least drove her image away. A stränge servant- 
man let him in, and without even looking at 
his Card, said at onee that Monsieur was ex- 
pecting Monsieur, and would Monsieur come 
upstairs. 

Mr. Bertram's room was on the first-floor of 
the house. As the man admitted Edward 
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Oraham,an(l having muttered a few words closed 
the door again, the young man's quick ear recog- 
nized the tones of Lil j Bertram's voice on the 
stairB, saying in a half-whisper, 

« Was tbat the doctor, S6v6nn f ' 

^' No, mam'selle, it is the Monsieur Anglais, 
and no one is to go in until— •" 

The rest of the answer was lost in the shutting 
of the door^ and with this intimation that their 
Conference was to be private and undisturbed, 
Edward Graham found himself alone in the 
presence of Mr. Bertram. 

The room was large and lofty, and the shade 
on the lamp made it seem almost dark. Yet 
even from the door the whiteness of Mr.Bertram's 
face, as he sat motionless in a deep arm-chair, 
Struck his visitor. It was as if death were gazing 
at him with that still look, and waiting for him 
to come near and question, and sat there calmlj 
readj to unfold unto him tidings ofthat solemn 
World which is farther away from us than all the 
Stars of all the spheres, and yet so near that one 
moment is enough to cross its awfiil brink. 

" Mr. Graham, I believe," said Mr. Bertram, 
qaite in his old manner, and that manner and 
his voice at once broke the spell. Imagination 
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was silenced. It was Mr. Bertram that Edward 
Graham looked at, and Mr. Bertram had some- 
thing to say to him whieh might affect the 
whole of bis future life. 

" Pray be seated, Mr. Graham," resumed Mr. 
Bertram, in a low, languid voice. ''Yon will 
excnse my rising, of course. I am ill — quite ill, 
as you have no doubt been told by Mrs. Gra- 
ham. She was good enough to call and see me 
the other day, and I expressed to her my wish 
of having some conversation with you. I have 
had that wish a long time — a long time," re- 
peated Mr. Bertram ; " but I did not know how 
far circnmstances wonld second my intentions 
— and some things cannot be put in writing." 

He paused, and looked at Edward Graham, 
who remained silent. Mr. Bertram resumed, with 
Bomething like subdued Irritation — perhaps at 
not having been questioned— 

" I always feit for you in that matter of the 
turret ; it really was very hard upon you.*' 

" Hard 1" thought Edward Graham, knitting 
his dark brows. 

<^ It was Mr. Lennard's doing. A bad man, 
Mr. Graham — ^a very bad man. You see how ill 
I am now* Well, sir, if my illness were to ter- 
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minate fatally^ my child and all she has would 
actually be in that man's power. Monsieur 
Grandjean left all Miss Bertram's inheritance 
linder Mr. Lennard's control, and actually 
appointed bim her guardian in the event of my 
decease.^' 

"You can appoint another guardian, Mr. 
Bertram," said Edward Graham. " Your author- 
ity is paramount." 

*' Of course," impatiently answered Mr. Ber- 
tram. " But if I do, there is no provision for 
Miss Bertram; and Mr. Lennard can actually 
refuse to make her any allowance out of her 
own property.'* 

" There can be no court of law that would 
not compel him to do so," remarked Mr. Gra- 
ham, a little indignantly. 

'^Very true,*' drily answered Mr. Bertram; 
*'but perhaps you will kindly teil me, Mr. 
Graham, who is to take up my daughter's 
cause, and bring it before the courts of lawf 

*^ Has Miss Bertram no relations ?" 

** None who would interfere. You may have 
heard that Monsieur Grandjean was a self-made 
man. His second or third cousins would cer- 
tainly not trouble themselves about my 
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daughter's guardianship, especiallj as, in the 
event of her death, the money goes to charities." 

Edward Graham silently wondered what he 
had to do with all this. 

" I have only one way left to save my child," 
resumed Mr. Bertram, with a heavy sigh — '^ to 
place her under a husband's protection before I 
die/' 

The young man gave an involuntary start. 
At once he understood why Mr. Bertram 
had wished to see him, and had not cared 
to pnt down his intentions in writing; bnt 
though his face feil, he only made a quiet 
objection : 

« Does marriage annul Mr. Lennard> author- 
ity over Miss Bertram's fortune?" 

'* Yes, sir," almost sharply rejoined Mr. Ber- 
tram. "Monsieur Grandjean, though wrong- 
headed in some things, had sense enough to 
leave the matter of Miss Bertram's marriage 
wholly. to me. He knew that I only could 
understand and carry out Miss Bertram's Posi- 
tion ; and so her fortune, a handsome one, will 
be at her husband's disposal on her marriage 
day, subject^ of course^ to those guarantees on 
his part which prudence demands. I should 
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wish Miss Bertram's property to be settled on 
herseif and her children. Such^ too, was Mon- 
sieur Grandjean's wish. Indeed, I have a copj 
of his will here/' he added, stretching out his 
band to the drawer of a little bureau by his 
side. 

*' Excuse me/' said Edward Graham, arresting 
him, " your word is enough. Besides ^^ 

" A husband's authority over his wife's income 
is sufficient," interrupted Mr. Bertram, antici- 
pating his meaning, as he thought ; ^' quite 
right. Well, Mr. Graham, you know now and 
why I intend putting my daughter beyond the 
power of that unscrupulous man, whom I believe 
capable of forcing Miss Bertram into an uncon- 
genial marriage with some needy relation of 
his own.^' 

Edward Graham said not a word. He knew 
what was Coming, and could wait. 

" Such are my intentions,'' resumed Mr. 
Bertram in his lofty way, and he could not help 
waving his band and -flashing his diamond 
ring, **and you, Mr. Graham, are the man to 
whom I should wish to confide my daughter's 
happiness. That happiness, I need not say, has 
been my first thought, but I am also mindful 
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tbat this house — her house, has been the cause 
of some loss to you — ^loss of positiou and 
money. However^ Miss Bertrames band and 
fortune will more than atone for the past, and I 
know you, Mr. Graham, you are a gentleman by 
birth, a gentleman in feeling, and to you 1 can 
trust my cbild." 

The young man leaned back in bis chair and 
smiied, as with bis glove be tightly tapped bis 
knee. 

So tbat was Mr. Bertram's atonement. He, 
Edward Graham, was to marry Lily, little slip- 
shod Lily 1 And tbat was bow, too, Mr. 
Bertram, even on the brink of the grave, com- 
bined love for bis daughter, revenge on bis 
false friend, and justice to the man whom be 
had wronged. The young man could have 
laugbed at it all, it seemed so dreary and so 
hoUow. 

*' Well, sir," said Mr. Bertram, bending for- 
ward as if to read bis answer in bis face, and 
speaking with a sick man^s irritability^ ^* have 
you apprebended my meaning? do you require 
time to consider, 6v can you oblige me with an 
immediate answer f" 

^^I require no time for consideration^ .Mr. 
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Bertram," ahswered Edward Graham, quietly, 
but somewhat sadly. "More than two yeara 
ago I was engaged to Miss Scot. You know 
how and why we parted. When I learned from 
my aunt that you had some scheme through 
which I might regain what I had lost, my secret 
hope in Coming to hear you, was to find Miss- 
Scot still free and as willing to renew our en- 
gagement as I was. After the proposal you 
have just made to me^ that hope must perish 
as though it had never been. I thank you for 
the honour you have done me, but if you really 
wish to see Miss Bertram under the care of a 
husband. I cannot be that fortunate man." 

There was just a touch of irony in the young 
man's voice as he uttered the last words^ but 
Mr. Bertram, who looked at him in blank disap- 
pointment, did not seem even aware of this. 
He had lived in the worship of himself and bis- 
belongings for so many years, that he did not 
anticipate the young man's rejection of his 
daughter. True, Mr. Graham had liked Lily Scot 
once on a time, but that was over, and to prefer 
a bygone love to Miss Bertram seemed amazing 
to Miss Bertrames father. At the same time, 
that habit of chivalrous sentiment which Mr^ 
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Bertram had cultivated all bis life^ tempted him 
to remark : 

" Mr. Graham, 1 honour you for y our fidelity, 
but allow me to ask you if it be wise ? Miss 
Scot 18 lost to you ; then ought you to reject 
«uch a Chance as, T need not teil you, comes not 
twice in a man's lifetime ?" 

It was hard to hear this and not make some 
bitter reply, but all Edward Graham said was, 
^^ Allow me to ask you if the man whose 
thoughts involuntarily turn to another woman, 
is the man you, Mr. Bertram» ought to wish 
jourdaughtertomarryr 

^^ The man who marries Miss Bertram," began 
Lily's father in his grand old way, but a spasm 
which contracted his features with sudden pain, 
did not allow him to finish the sentence. 

" Shall I ring the belli" asked Mr. Graham, 
«truck with the deathlike change in the sick 
man's aspect. 

A wave of the band, implying denial, was 
Mr. Bertram's only answer. After the silence 
of a few moments, during which his low, quick 
breathing was all that could be heard in the 
still room, he recovered and said, 

** I hope I have not alarmed you. I am sub- 
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ject to these attacks, and very unpleasant thej 
are. Well, Mr. Graham, I am sorry, for your 
sake, that we cannot come to an nnderstanding. 
It is a pity ; you had a chance — a rare chance, 
but it seems you cannot avail yonrself of it. I 
regret it, also your disappointment. Miss 
Bertram, I need not say, will have no difficulty 
in finding one both able and willing to protect 
her ; but time presses — my time raay be short» 
Now what do you think of Mr. Cowper?" he 
added abruptly, " of course I am aware that 
Mr. Cowperis a man of honour and a genileman^ 
but what do you think of his temper and 
habitsi" 

Edward Graham could not answer at first. 
It was such a stränge, sharp surprise to find 
Bichard Cowper meeting him there too. 

" Is Mr. Cowper free ?" he asked at length. 

" Quite free," was the dry ans wer, uttered in 
a tone which roused within Edward Graham 
the jealous suspicion that Bichard Cowper had 
not always been considered "quite free,'^ and 
that Mr. Bertram knew it. Had there been 
anything between him and Lily Scot, after all t 
If so, what more could he desire than to see 
him Lily Bertrames husband? But either be- 
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<;au8e he had never liked Richard Cowper, or 
becauBe he could not think without pity of a 
poor child given up to that selfish worldling, 
"whose very good-humour sprang from heart- 
lessness, he yielded to the impulse which 
prompted him to say vehemently : 

" You cannot mean it, Mr. Bertram. Richard 
Cowper iB idie; he has no profession, and no 
wiBh for one. fle is older than I am^ and he is 
Mr. Lennard's nephew." 

" They are not friends now," coolly said Mr. 
Bertram, ignoring the other objections. " Mr. 
Lennard has behaved very badly to Mr. Cow- 
per. He Inred him over to Saint Aubin with 
false promises, and because Mr. Cowper woidd 
«all upon me and pay me those marks of re- 
spect which I may say are my due, Mr. Lennard 
drove Mr. Cowper from him with contumely. 
My question to you, Mr. Graham, referred 
chiefly to Mr. Cowper's temper. Miss Bertram 
has always been very gently treated, and a 
sharp or imperative husband would make her 
very unhappy." 

" Oh 1 Mr. Cowper is decidedly a good-tem- 
pered man," said Mr. Graham, drily. 

I am happy to hear you confirm my opin- 
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ioo, Mr. Graham. All Mr. Lennard^s preference 
is for that rough boy, who went to sea, aud 
instead of staying there» unluckily came back 
the other day. If I were to die to-morrow, Mr. 
Graham, the man would force my child into a 
marriage with that rüde youth ; but Mr. Cowper 
he cannot endure." 

" Poor little Lily 1" thought Edward Gh-aham 
— "no one who is not Mr. Lennard^s enemy 
will suit your father.'' 

Thns he thought, but he was silent. What 
could he say? He had come on a fruitless 
errand, renewed the old pain, and all in vain. 
The man before him was dying — he could see 
it in hiß face — and that man must leave his 
child — the child whom, spite his weakness and 
errors, he truly loved — in the power of his bitter 
enemy, of him who had brought some sorrow 
and more shame into his life. Mr. Graham pitied 
the father, but he pitied the daughter more, 
and with all his pity for these two he could not 
forget that his own lot was hard. 

" Well, Mr. Graham, I will not detain jou" 
Said Mr. Bertram, after a pause ; ** if your mind 
should change " 

" It will not change, Mr. Bertram," was the 
grave but firm reply. 
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Mr. Bertram bent liis head coldly, touched a 
silver hand-bell on the table, but did not hold 
out bis band to the man who had refused to 
become hiö son-in-law. A servant showed Mr. 
Graham downstairs. As he stood on the last 
Step, with the open door before bim, letting ia 
the cool night air, and a glimpse of the starry 
sky^ a low voiee said behind bim, 

" Good night, Mr. Graham." 

He turned round, and in the half gloom saw 
Lily Bertram, tall, slender, and pale. She gave 
him a weary^ wistful look, then stole upstairs 
and vanished. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

'< A ND yet I mnst see her again before I leave 
jLjL thiß place," sadly thought Edward Gra- 
ham, as he walked home to the Cit^ de Jerusa- 
lem with hifi hopes as low as flowers over which 
a strong wind has just passed ; ^^ it woold be 
mean — it would be cowardly to shun her. It 
will be a keen pain to me — to her too, perhaps 
— ^and yet I must see her/* 

It would be hardy no doubt, but it would be 
sweet too. It would be a sorrow, but it would 
also be a joy ; and though, as he went up the 
stairs of his room^ the young man told himself 
he wished the meeting were well over, he there- 
by indulged in one of those bits of self-decep-^ 
tion which are as the daily bread of our poor 
weak human hearts. To his surprise, he fouud 
Mrs. Graham and a cheerful supper-table botb 
waiting for him. 

VOL. U. , Q 
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** I could not let you have your cold supper 
after all," said Mrs. Graham, with her bright 
blue eyes beaming ; " but you will have to see 
me home. And now sit down and eat, like a 
good boy/' 

<<My kind old auntie/' said he, laying his 
band on her Shoulder and looking down in her 
face with a smile. 

Mrs. Graham had virtuously resolved not to 
put one question tili " Ned, who must be starv- 
ing, poor boy/' had broken his fast ; but now 
the temptation proved irresistible, and fastening 
her anxious eyes on her nephew's face, she 
uttered a " Well I" that was both comprehensive 
and interrogative. 

" Well, auntie," said Edward Graham, sitting 
down to his supper and speaking with that 
calmness which it is part of a man's pride to 
wear through all the ills and troubles of life, 
" you would never guess what Mr. Bertram — 
who, by the way, is very ill, poor man — ^had to 
«ay to me, and what compensation he meant to 
give me for the past — ^he wanted me to marry 
Lily." 

"To marry Lilyl" repeated Mrs. Graham, 
amazed. 
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" Let US say Miss Bertram. Aunt, you must 
Slip with me — here is a dainty bit of the breast 
for you. Yes, to marry Lily. He thought it a 
most excellent way of righting me, and cheating 
Mr. Lennard out of bis authority over the poor 
child." 

" I never heard anything like it," said Mrs, 
Graham, still amazed. Then suddenly laying 
down her knife and fork, she exclaimed with 
one of those abrupt transitions to which she 
was subject, " And yet do you know, Ned, it is 
a fine idea — it is a grand idea. Of course it 
would make everything right, for the honse 
would be yours then, and you could build up 
the turret again ; and Lily is a dear child, and 
Mr. Lennard is an odious old wretch " 

"Aunt," interrupted the young man, half 
vexed and half amused, " you cannot be serious, 
you cannot think that I could possibly marry 
Lily, little Lily 1" 

"0hl but she has grown," ingeuuously re- 
marked Mrs. Graham, looking at him, with 
simple earnestness in her guileless face — " she 
is a tall slip of a girl now." 

Mr. Graham did not deign to argue the point. 
He drank off a glass of wine, made short work of 

q2 
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the leg of a fowl, then said, quite composedij, 

" The poor child iß some ten years younger 
than I am, to begin with/' 

** What about it, Ned ? — that is nothing. My 
dear husband " 

*^ Aunty aunt, is it so long ago since you hoped 
I might marry some one eise V 

" My dear boy," said Mrs. Graham, rubhing 
her nose and looking perplexed, " I am very 
sorry for you, but since it can't be, I suppose 
it must not be ; and I am afraid now it really 
is all over between you and Lily Scot, who is a 
dear girl, but not one to break her heart 
about it, you know ; and as she and you are 
really parted " 

" We only parted because ruin stepped in 
between us," interrupted Edward Graham 
flushing red ; ^' and if^ instead of ruin, prosperity 
had come, why should we not have remembered 
the old love f 

Mrs. Graham looked more perplexed than 
ever. 

"Well, but it has not come," she argued; 
" and — and I am sorry to pain you, my dear 
boy, but I fear Miss Scotts feelings have under- 
gone a change." 
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Mr. «Graham's colour fled, bnt he tried to 
smile as he said, " How so ?" 

'' Well, after you and I parted this evening, 
Mr. Lennard's cephew came in to see Mrs. Scot 
— ^that lad who went to sea, you know — and he 
seemed to me very sweet lipon Lily; and I 
really think ehe did not dialike it." 

Mr. Oraham winced, but he langhed and 
said ^' That boy I" seeming more amazed than 
indignant. 

" He is quite a man now/' argaed Mrs. Gra- 
ham ; ^^ and Mrs. Petherick's theory is that Mr. 
Lennard mnst do something to get back into 
Society ; and that though, when it came to the 
point, he did not choose to part with his money 
for Mn Cowper, who is not his nephew at all, I 
believe, he may do so for young Lennard, his 
brother's son, who came back in the nick of 
time, and give him something handsome if he 
marries Lily." 

Perhaps of all the proofs that Lily Scot was 
really lost to him, his no more, Edward Graham 
could have receiv^d none more convincing than 
the fashion after which Mrs. Petherick, and his 
aunt even, disposed of her in favour of other 
men. Eichard Cowper, William Lennard, too. 
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now could woo the girl who had once been all 
bis. True tbej bad parted, true bis claim bad 
been relinquisbed, but even wben love dies tbere 
is a jealousy wbicb survives it, and wben love 
only slumbers because of mucb sorrow, ready 
to waken at tbe first toucb of joy, jealousy is 
ever witb it, wbetber bidden pr confessed. A 
tbrill of sbarp, angry pain sbot tbrougb tbe 
veins of tbe young man, but be only laugbed as 
if in derisive amusement, and seid, 

" Well, aunt, wbat is all tbat to me ?" 

*' Don^t I say so !" arguedMrs. Grabam, open- 
ing ber eyes at bis dulness. ^^ And tbat is wby 
you really migbt marry Lily Bertram/' 

*' Yes, aunt, but I never will." 

" You migbt do worse," said Mrs. Grabam, 
nodding at bim across tbe table. ^^Sbe is a 
dear, good, warm-bearted cbild, to begin 
witb r 

" But would sbe like it, to begin witb ?" said 
he smiling. 

" I always tbougbt sbe was ratber partial to 
you," remarked Mrs; Grabam, witb ber usual 
candour ; " and I feel sure tbat if you say yea 
to Mr. Bertrames proposal, Lily will not say 
nay." 
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Edward Graham heard her impatientiy. What 
did he care for Lily Bertram's yea or nay ? The 
fair, calm face, the soft, dark eyes of Lily Scot 
passed before hiin in the half gloom of the room, 
alluring him very sweetly, though, alas I — and 
he feit it — very vainly. 

Mrs. Graham pursned, a little dreamily, and 
ßtill rubbing her nose with her forefinger, a trick 
she had when she was either perplexed or ab- 
stracted : 

" You see, Ned, life is a very odd thing, füll 
of puzzles^ and the oddest changes. Lily Scot 
is a dear, good girl, but I fancy she has given 
you up more entirely than I thonght, or eise she 
likes that young man, which I had no idea of an 
hour ago. Tes, life is like a fine piece of £astem 
work which I saw once on a time 1 Oh 1 it was 
such a piece of work, all the colours of the rain- 
bow were in it, I do believe, and there was a 
gold thread that ran through, and made it the 
handsomest thing I ever saw; but 1 have al- 
ways heard that the Eastern people are füll of 
whims. The workman had broken off the gold 
thread in one partof his woof, and I cannot say 
that he had improved it. Well, my dear boy, 
there is, I believe, such a gold thread in every 
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man's life, and it is the girl or the woman whom 
he loves, or ought to love, I did think Lily 
Scot was the girl for you, bat my sight is 
dim — she may not have been your thread of gold, 
after all I I fancy there is a higher strain in 
that little Lily Bertram than you will find in 
ninety-nine women out of a hundred. Take 
oare, Ned, that when you rejeet her you do not 
out off the gold thread in the pattem of your 
life I" 

Edward Graham, who was Alling his glass, 
emiled as he raised it to his lips. 

"I like your gold thread, aunt," he said, 
leaning back in his chair ; ^^ but marry a crude, 
raw girl, not for the Tower of Babel could I 
do it/' 

** Ah 1 not for that only," cried the old lady, 
with gUstening eyes. "Think of the youth 
and the innocencel Why, you would be like 
Adam with his Eve, a dear young thing all your 
own, to make what you would like of. I wonder 
it does not tempt you." 

And tempted Mr. Graham was for one mo- 
ment. Yes, that vision of a fresh virgin heart 
was bewitching, but the thought of Lily Ber- 
tram, with her tangled hair, and her slip-shod 
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feet, banished it as surely as ever evil fairy's 
wand transformed the beautiful princess into the 
unsighily peasant girl. 

** Dear old auntie," he thought, with a smile 
and a sigh, '^her good, kind face may get as 
Tsrrinkled as a sweet russet apple» her heart will 
ever be tender^ fresh and young I" 

'^ But it does not tempt you, and that gold 
thread is not to be your gold thread, after all," 
Said Mrs. Graham, with a sigh. ''It can't be 
helped, but 'tis a pity, Ned, 'tis a pity. And 
now what will you do f 

" Go back to London after to-morrow morn- 
ing, auntie/^ he answered, trying to speak 
cheerfolly,** aad take you with me, if you will 
come." 

'' Perhaps I will, Ned ; indeed, I have a great 
mind to go with you. Yes, I really think I 
will ; indeed, I am quite determined, so that is 
settled. I suppose you will call on Mrs. Scot 
to-morrow f " 

Mr. Graham gravely answered that he would 
certainly call on Mrs. Scot ; and as it was late 
by this, he again saw Mrs. Graham home. They 
did not speak much on the way. They both 
feit disappointed. Mrs. Graham thought rue- 
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fully that she had done more härm than good, 
and Edward Graham, little though he had 
hoped, knew now how mach that Uttle had 
been to him, 

No moon lit the long, silent street in which 
Mrs. Scot lived, and though gas was now ex- 
tended to that portion of Saint Aubin, it was 
sparingly distributed, and lanterns were still 
used there at night by the timid. As Edward 
Graham and his aunt neared the door of Mrs. 
Scot's house, the will-o'-the-wisp light of a 
lantern came dancing towards them. 

"Why, that is Mrs. Petherick,'' said Mrs. 
Graham, in her elear, frank voice. 

" Of course it is," answered Mrs. Petherick's 
cheerfiil accents ; '' and that is really Mrs. Gra- 
ham oiit at this time of night 1* And Mr. Gra- 
ham tool Well, Captain Jekyll did say you 
were in the place; but I confess I thought it 
was one of his usual inveations. I am glad to 
find that Captain Jekyll can say the truth at 
times. Of course you know the sad news V she 
added, with a sudden change of accent, and 
tuming to Mrs. Graham as she spoke. ** What I 
not know them? I thought it was over all 
Saint Aubin by this. Poor Mr. Bertram died 
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BQddenlj ten minutes ago. A spasm, you know. 
Doctor BelliDgton always said he would go off 
in a moment. It seems he was talking to poor 
little Lily Bertram about her cuSs. ' I do wish 
you would not wear such long cuffs/ he was 
saying ; ' it is ridiculous.' * They are not very 
long^ papa/ says the child. * They are ridicu- 
lous I' says Mr. Bertram, who had grown rather 

cross of late ; * and I desire ^ At that word 

the spasm came, and it was all over. As Mrsl. 
Montague says, it really was like a judgment on 
the poor man for the words * I desire/ People- 
never should talk so, says Mrs. Montague." 

" Oh, the child — the poor child 1^' cried Mrs»- 
Graham, bursting into sudden tears. '^ Oh I Ned^. 
Ned, ain't you sorry ? She is all alone now — 
all alone ! No father to take care of her ! All 
alone I" 

And Mrs. Graham, spite her seventy years,. 
wept freely. 

Mr. Graham did notanswer. He was a young 
soldier still in the great battle of life, not used 
to see his fellow-combatants drop down by hia- 
side; and he feit shocked and awed. That 
pitiless philosophy which life forces upon us, that 
teacher whose voice is more subtle and pene- 
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tratihg, deeper and more impressive than that 
of anj preacher, spoke to him tben. What was 
life when man's hold upon it was so brief ? 
Ten minutes ago this man was talking about 
bis daugbter's cnffs, and now be bad left tbat 
daugbter for ever ; and bowever bard or bitter 
ber fjEtte migbt be, be could not raise a finger to 
Protect or defend her. He bad left tbat sweet 
present, wbicb we call life, for tbe sbadowy 
future of deatb. He was notbing now, unless 
in tbe speecb of tbe men and women wbo bad 
43urvived bim. Tbey would comment on bis 
trivial words^ on bis foibles of temper, on bis 
illness, on bis goods and cbattels, on bis cbild, 
take tbem up in tarns for a moment^ tben drop 
ihem down again and let tbem be^ and Mr. 
Bertram and bis living presence and bis memory 
would all drift down tbe swift tide of Time, and 
Tanisb there £rom buman ken for evermore. Ob ! 
what was life, and what was love, even though 
it wore the fair face of Lily Scot I And ambition^ 
with her promises, and her scolptored turrets, as 

* 

frail as a cbild's bouse of cards, wbicb a breath 
•can lay low — what were tbey that a man 
sbould ever have given tbem tbought and pas- 
49ionate desires ? 
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" Well, well, it is sad," reeumed Mrs. Pethe- 
rick, with a conventional sigh. *^ Good night, 
Mrs. Graham ; good night, Mr. Graham ;" and,, 
preceded by Marie, the Norman girl, who car- 
ried the lantem, ehe went down the street with 
light and nimble steps. 

" Good night, Ned," said Mrs. Graham, with 
a heavy sigh. ** You need not knock. I hear 
them Coming." 

Low laughing voices were approaching from 
within the honse, a light flashed throngh the^ 
chinks of the door which suddenly flew open, a 
tall young man stepped out into the street,. 
before he passed into the gloom, the light feil 
on his face, and Edward Graham knew him in 
a moment. He knew, too, the slender figure^ 
half bending in the darkness of the archway 
and the voice which said softly, 

" Good night, WiUiam." 

"Good night, aunt," quietly said Edward 
Graham as he walked away. 

He had spoken very calmly, but jealousy,. 
sudden, keen, and irresistible, had stung him, 
and, alas I with that sting fled all the philosophy,. 
all the indifference to life and love which Mr.. 
Bertram's death had called up. 
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"Why, that's Mr. Graham I" said Louisa, 
peering out after him in the darkness of the 
street. " He should have had a light." 

" As if he did not know the way to the 
house I" cried Jane, with unconscious irony oa 
the past. 

*^ I am Borry he did not come in," said Lily 
in a low tone. 

"Shall I go and call him back?'' asked 
William Lennard with fierce politeness. 

"He will come to-morrow," innocently re- 
marked Mrs. Graham; ^^and it is late, and 
the dreadful news have upset us. Was not 
Mrs. Petherick here I Did she not teil you I" 

But Mrs. Petherick had not been there and 
they knew nothing, and were sobered and 
eilenced out of all petty gossip and foolish 
jealousy by the tale which Mrs. Graham had to 
teil. 

" Poor Lily, poor child," softly said Miss Scot, 
*^ I think I will go in to her.'' 

And Walking out into the street she knocked 
at the next door, which opened and let her 
within, what all Saint Aubin had once called so 
emphatically Mr. Bertram's house. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

MANY changes had taken place in Saint 
Aubin of which Mr. Graham knew nothing 
— trivial changes^ some of which, however, 
were to teil on the whole of his future life. One 
of these was that Miss Scot had ceased to teach 
Lily Bertram. To Miss Scot herseif Mr. Bertram 
had declared with his usual courtesy that the 
loss of her tuition was an irreparable one for 
Miss Bertram, but that his unfortunate illness 
left him no choice, he mnst have his daughter's 
constant society and so forth. ünluckily some 
good soul had taken care to teil Mrs. Scot that 
Miss Scot's ignorance of music was his real 
motive for the change. Mrs. Scot's amazed and 
di^ified displeasure on hearing this exceeded 
all bounds. Poor Mr. Bertram I illness mnst 
surely have affected his brain for him to have 
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such absurd fancies. Wby, it was only to 
oblige him that she had allowed her daughter 
to give so much of her time to bis, and it was 
quite a relief to get Lily back again. And so 
it came to pass that Lily was no more Miss 
Bertram's daily companion, and that polite cool- 
ness had Sprung up between the two households. 
Mrs. Scot sent in formal inquiries concerning 
Mr. Bertram's health, and Mr. Bertram sent 
back formal thanks for Mrs. Soot's kindness, but 
the old iriendship seemed to have ebbed all 
away, and it was only the sudden calamity 
that had befallen her former pupil which now 
ipduced Lily Scot to cross the once familiär 
threshold. Hers was not, however, the first 
visit which that bereaved house received, and 
as she passed by the open dining-room door, 
Miss Scot was a little startled to see Mr. Lennard 
sitting there alone with a lamp burning dimly 
on the table^ and papers scattered before bim. 
He looked up on hearing her light footstep, and 
beckoned her within. 

" Thank you for coming, Miss Scot," he said, 
composedly. **I was going to send for you. 
I really think you are the only person who can 
manage that foolish child upstairs. She has 
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refused to see me. It will do for to-night, but 
to-moiTOW flhe must know better. Will you 
kindly explain to her that I am her guardian — 
that is to say, her master. If her &ther bas 
left a will, and she kuows something about it, 
she had better say so. It would be more 
pleasant if the responsibility of the faneral did 
not reflt upon me. Of course in thia country it 
must take place after to-morrow. Will you 
kindly explain all that to her, Miss Scot. Ex- 
euse the trouble I give you," he added, after a 
brief pause, **but I hope that you will soon take 
her once more under your care." 

** I shall give your message to Miss Bertram,'^ 
answered Miss Scot, rather coldly. 

" And the rest may remain in abeyance, eh 1'^ 
quickly retorted Mr. Lennard. "Well, well, 
we shall see. But do oblige me by dropping 
that Miss Bertram — ^it is absurd^ you know — 
quite absurd.'' 

Lily did not answer, but her quiet and silent 
face held forth little encouragement. Mr. Len- 
nard was held at arm's length, and he knew 
it. 

" Sorry you don't agree with me about the 
Miss Bertram,'^ said he, drily ; " and I will not 

VOL. II. R 
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detain you. By the way, was William with 
youthiseveningf' 

Miss Scot steadily replied that Mr. William 
Lennard had been at her mother's house that 
evening, and when Mr. Lennard drily retorted, 
"Ah! I thought'so," she gazed at him very 
calmly. That he had warned off Bichard Cow- 
per she knew, just as his perverse bäte for the 
dead man had ruined all her hopes more than 
two years ago. If he chose to warn off William 
Lennard now^ afler having tolerated, or seemed 
to tolerate, the young man's first visits, she 
must bear it ; but surely they were not so low 
that Mr. Lennard should think he oould bribe 
them with the Situation of Miss Bertram's 
governess. 

'^ And yet what a blessing and what a loss 
that has been I^' thought poor Lily Scot^ as she 
went upstairs with a sigh. 

Lily Bertram was locked up in her room, and 
it was only on hearing Lily Scotts voice that she 
opened the door and let her in. Her face was 
pale, her eyes were red, her hair was dishevelled 
— she had been lying on her bed, giving herseif 
Tip to grief with the utter abandonment of 
youth's first sorrow. She clasped her arms 
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around Lily^s neck, and laid her head on the 
BhoTilder of her friend, but she did not speak. 
With gentle words andtender caresses Miss Seot 
did her best to soothe that silent grief. She did 
not attempt direct consolation, but she snggest- 
ed all that could soften a blow so cruel and so 
Budden ; and she also gave some wise counsel. 
Lily Bertram heard her for some time, then 
looked up and sighed, 

" No, Lily dear," she said sadly, " you mean 
well, but it can't be. I can't submit to dear 
papa's enemy. Besides," she added, with 
another sigh, '^ I shall not stay in Saint Aubin. 
Dear papa wrofce to Miss Cowper to know if she 
could not take care of me, and she has answered 
very kindly, so I shall go to her! Dear papa 
— the letter came by this evening's post, and he 
said Miss Cowper was a lady ; and — and I shall 
go to her" said Lily, with a quivering lip. 

** My dear, do not delude yourself, Mr. Len- 
nard is your guardian^ and he will not permit 
it." 

"Butmy papa wishes it T cried Lily; *'and 
shall I not obey my papa, and not Mr. Lennard t 
Besides, to live with him — no, I never could bear 
thatr 

r2 
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Miss Scot looked at the poor girland sighed 
over her ignorance. She had borne so many 
things in her young life, thiDgs very hatefiil in 
their way, but Lily Bertram had never had 
anything to bear, and could talk in that foolish 
fashion. 

" Mr. Lennard may let you stay with us for 
awhile," she suggested ; *' but I do not think he 
"will allow you to go to Miss Cowper's, in Eng- 
land." 

"Then I shall run away," said Lily, with 
much determination. ^^ Shall I not obey papa» 
who is so kind and good f Is — ah ! — is is over 
now for ever and ever — it is was for ever and 
ever too. Oh I papa, my darling !" . she oried, 
with a sudden and wild burst of grief, " are you 
dead I — are you dead indeed f " 

She thought no more of herseif, of Mr. Len- 
nard, of what she could bear or could not ; she 
forgot all save the bitter and terrible fact that 
her father was dead I 

He had been a very weak man ; his assump- 
tion of a name not his own — and Lily knew 
that now, and it had been a cruel blow to her 
integrity and her pride — had been worse than 
weakness ; but she loved hiui with the clinging. 
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passiopate love of a daughter for her father; 
she would not see bis failinga, and she even feit 
a 8ort of righteous wrath against those whom 
she suspeoted of being more clearnsighted than 
herseif. He was not a Bertram^ bnt he ought 
to have been one, and for bis sake she would be 
called a Bertram ; and be was her own amiable, 
accomplished father — the best, the dearest, the 
first of men« So her love, spite a sad shock, 
had remained strong, and as her love had been^ 
so was her grief. She flung herseif across the 
bed in a transport of sorrow, and clasping her 
hands above her head, she sobbed with some- 
thing like despair. Miss Scot was looking at 
her in süent pitj, when the door of the room 
opened, and her mother came in« Nothing 
could be more foreign to Mrs. Scot's self-in- 
dnlgent habits than to stir from her sofa at this 
late hour, bat such startling news as she had 
just received was enough to rouse her. It 
seemed as if the death of Mr. Bertram invested 
Mrs. Scot with sudden importance, and with 
the urgent desire to do something or other. 
She forgot that she was very poorly — that she 
really could not stir. 
'^ I mnst go and see about it," said she to her 
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two younger daughters ; *' the poor absurd child 
cannot be left alone, We must have her here/^ 
So Mrs. Scot went^ and though somewhat 
sobered whea she found Mr. Lennard in pos- 
BessioD, she yet got on pretty well with Miss 
Bertrames guardian, and went up to her room 
armed with a certain portion of his aiithority, 
and fall of the best intentions. 

" My dear child," said Mrs. Scot, decisively, 
and in that domineering tone which people 
instinctively assume towards other people in 
trouble, as if they had become a sort of public 
property — " my dear child, you must not go on 
so. I have been talking to Mr.*Lennard, and 
you are to oome to us at once. Mr. Lennard 
agrees with me that it is the only proper thing 
for you, so I have told Marie to pack up a few 
things for you, and Sarah will get a little sup« 
per ready — a bit of chicken, dear, and a little 
salad — and you must not take on so. It is a 
great trouble, to be sure,'^ added Mrs. Scot, with 
a sigh, " but yöur poor papa would not like to 
see you in thctt way, I am sure, and it is a 
sort of flying in the face of Providence as 
well." 

Miss Bertram raised her head slowly, and 
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looked at Mrs. Scot with a grave snrprise, 
verging on austere displeasure. 

" Thank you, Mrs. Scot," she said coldly ; 
" you are kind, and you mean well, but I shall 
not leave this honse whilst — whilst my dear 
father is in it." 

Mrs. Scot stared at her, then at her daughter, 
then at Miss Bertram again, and at iength she 
Said — 

** Is the child crazy ?" 

" Oh, no," Miss Bertram answered, with mnch 
dignity, ^* I am not mad at all, Mrs. Scot, and I 
am so much obliged to you, for you mean it 
kindly, I know ; but I do not mean to leave my 
house whilst my dear father is in it, and since 
you and Mr. Lenuard have been talking it over," 
she added, emphatically, "perhaps you will 
kindly teil him so." 

She spoke quietly, with a determination 
which was a whole revelation of unsuspected 
strength to Miss Scot, but which Mrs. Scot, who 
faiied to understand that Mr. Bertram's daugh- 
ter had suddenly leaped from childish youth 
into early womanhood, interpreted as too mon- 
strons not to be a form of insanity. 

" Poor little thing !" she murmured, tapping 
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her farehead as she looked at her daughter; 
" but we ean't leave her here, you know, Lily." 

" I am ßorry you don't understand, Mrs. 
Scot," Said Miss Bertram, with a weary sigb, 
" but Lily does — explain it all, Lily dear/' she 
added, sinking back on the bed, and laying her 
head on her pillow, she closed her eyes like one 
who had done with all save grief. 

Mrs. Scot did understand, and was nettled, 
not to say affronted. 

«Lily, my dear, we are ia the way," she said, 
stiffly. " I think we had better leave Miss Ber- 
tram. She knows that whenever she wants us 
we are at her command." 

*' Thank you, Mrs. Scot," said Lily Bertram, 
without raising her head or opening her eyes. 
" I know you mean very kindly. Good night, 
Lily dear. Thank you both for Coming." 

And thus, and most unsatisfactorily, the inter- 
view ended. Mrs. Scot, indeed, was much dis- 
pleased, and talked all the way downstairs 
about the absurdity of young people now-a- 
days. 

" No managing the young lady, Mr. Lennard," 
ehe observed, as she passed by the open door of 
the diniug-room, where Mr. Lennard was still 
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poring over papers, with the light of the lamp 
falling füll on bis little bilious face and bald 
forehead. 

*'I suppose not," he said, drily. "Lily," — 
and be beckoned ber in — *'wbat about tbe 
will?" 

" I know notbing, Mr. Lennard/' sbe answer- 
ed, coldly. " Tbe poor cbild is very much over- 
come, and I did not put tbe question." 

"And so sbe would not go witb youT be 
remarked^ witb one of bis boring looks. "I 
wonder wbat tbe Uttle vixen intends doing ?" 

Lily was silent. Sbe saw no need to teil Mr. 
Lennard about Miss Cowper's letter and Lily 
Bertram's intentions. 

" Wbat did Mr. Lennard say to you I" asked 
Mrs. Scot, as ber daugbter joined ber at tbe 
arcbed gateway wbicb opened into tbe street. 
*'Tbe will? He asked you about tbe will? 
Well, I am sure ! To ask you about tbe will, 
wben / was tbere 1" 

In vain Lily mentioned tbat Mr. Lennard^s 
question bad already been put before ber 
motber's arrival, Mrs. Scot scorned tbe explana- 
tion, and laugbed disdainfully in tbe silent 
street. 
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" The way of the world, my dear," she said, 
as she entered her own house« ^' Once a woman 
is past thirty she is nobody ; but I can teil Mr. 
Lennard what he is^" added the indignant lady, 
unconsciouBly falling into that scoru of age with 
which she reproaehed Mr. Lennard, *'he is an 
ill-mannered old bear l" 

Mr. Bertram having died in the evening, the 
funeral eould not take place the next day^ but 
was put off to the morning foUowing this. 

"Ned, I should like to stay tili the poor 
gentleman is buried, if you do not mind waiting 
for me^" said Mrs. Graham, with a wistful look 
in her nephew'« face. 

"To be sure, auntie," he cheerfuUy replied. 
The delay was not much to his liking, but he 
would not have failed to please his kind old 
auntie for almost anything in the world. 

"I suppose you will come in and see Mrs* 
Scot to-day ?" continued Mrs. Graham. 

" Not to-day, aunt. I shall go to Chanzy, and 
try to see Merle the builder.'* 

'*Ah! to be sure/' remarked Mrs. Graham, 
whose face cleared in a manner that showed she 
had rather dreaded the interview with Lily 
Scot. 
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" I do not mean to call more than once/' re- 
sumed Mr. Graham^ '^ and that can be after th& 
funeral." 

" Then you do mean to go to the fdneral ?"^ 
cried Mrs. Graham, whose blue eyes glistened» 
" My dear boy, it is noble ! I am so glad !" 

Her nephew smiled at her ardour. 

" Tes, the man wronged me cruelly/' said he^ 
'' but he would have atoned if he could, and I 
have no right to forget that/' 

Mr. Graham was disappointed in his journey 
to Chanzy. Monsieur Merle was at Vilaine^ 
three leagues off. 

*' But he will be near Saint Aubin to-morrow^ 
and I am sure he will call on you," eagerly said 
Madame Merle, whose fresh, comely face wa» 
beaming with pleasure at seeing that Monsieur 
Graham, of whose honourable conduct her hus- 
band was never weary of speaking. 

'^ I shall be glad to see Monsieur Merle agsün,'' 
said Mr. Graham^ with perfect sincerity, and he 
walked back to Saint Aubin in the greyness of 
evening. 

The funeral took place early the next mom- 
ing. Saint Aubin expected that Mr. Bertram, 
would be buried in the old Abbey of Saint Aubia 
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sur dun. There was room for him in the vanlt 
where his mother and his reputed father slept. 
Mr. Lennard chose to settle matters other- 
wise. 

•' I am not a scion of the aristocraoy, thank 
heaven \" he said, with a sneer ; " but I do not 
fancy having all the Bertram stock on my back. 
And what would they say if they found a Jones 
among them 1 No, Mr. Jones shall lie as nigh 
to his father-in-law, the drysalter, as can be. 
He married the man's daughter^ and cannot 
expect better Company. If he wanted to be 
elsewhere^ he should have made his will and 
said so.'' 

The late Monsieur Grandjean's grave was ia 
the old cemetery of Saint Aubin sur dun ; and 
there, spite the distance^ the funeral took place. 
£dward Graham foUowed it unasked — not from 
€uriosity, for he feit none, nor yet from respect, 
for he had been too deeply wronged to forgetit 
— but because Mr. Bertram had oflFered him his 
daughter in marriage. He wanted to save her 
from Mr. Lennard — no doubt he also wanted to 
be revenged upon his enemy; but with these 
feelings there had mingled a trust in Mr. Gra- 
ham's honour, and a wish to atone for the past. 
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which the young maa acknowledged in the only 
way now left to him. He abstained, however, 
as far as he could^ from mingling with the 
friends and acquaintances of the decefiised, and 
lingered purposely in the rear. 

Mr. Bertram had no relations in Saint Aubin ; 
his daughter was ill with fatigue and grief, and 
Mr. Lennard followed the hearse as chief 
mourner. If he did it to show the little world 
of Saint Aubin that he triumphed in death over 
the man whom he had wronged in life, he paid 
dear for his victory. Looks füll of irony^ 
emphatic whispers, indignant though muttered 
exclamations, followed him from the house to 
the church, from the church to the cemetery, as 
surely as he followed the eoffin of his injured 
friend. Mr. Lennard was not a patient man ; 
he glanced at his tormentors, and set his teeth 
and clenched his hands with suppressed pas- 
sion ; and once, as he stood by the grave, he 
looked so like a wild beast at bay^ so ready 
to turn and break through all conventional 
restraints into fury and scandal, that a great 
hush feil on the crowd, and the eoffin was 
lowered in peace. 

ßut the worst for the guilty man came when, 
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all being over, the mourners dispersed. Mr. 
Bertram had been a populär man; many fol* 

9 

lowed him to bis last rest ; tbey bad not esteem- 
•ed bim, bat tbey bad liked him ; and tbougb, as 
tbey all went away, none could celebrate bis 
virtues, everyone bad a kind word for bis 
amiable and pleasing qaalities. But tbe people 
wbo tbus formed into gronps to utter tbe 
praises of tbe dead, kept aloof from tbe 
living. Mr. Lennard walked alone, sbunned by 
all, and scowUng fiercely at bis enemies. Sud- 
denly bis little keen eyes singled out one, and 
at tbe sigbt of bim bis wbole being seemed to 
«well witb passion and wratb. Stepping across 
a grave^ be went up to bim and stared up in bis 
face. 

« Well, sirrbe Said. . 

Mr. Grabam looked down at Mr. Lennard 
witb mingled indifference and contempt, tben 
tumed away, witbout even deigning to resent 
bis insolent and aggressive tone by so mucb as 
a word. 
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CHAPTER XV. 

*' rpHE old boy got enough of it/' said Cap- 
X tain Jekyll with a suppressed " ha 1 ha 1" 
But Mr. Graham io whom this overture was 
addressed, responded so coldly and so briefly 
that the Captain drew away from him with an 
affironted look, and muttering something about 
beggars and impadence, passed his arm within 
that of Doctor Billington, with whom he main- 
tained a confidential discourse nntil they were 
on the road of Saint Aubin. No one eise cared 
to address Mr. Graham. He had passed out of 
the life of Saint Aubin, and though he was 
unaware of it, his aspect was stern and forbid- 
ding. The remembrance of the bitter past — 
and every step he took forbade him to forget — 
might be the cause of this ; perhaps, too, the 
presence of William Lennard — tall, handsome, 
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though rather sulky-looking, added to the 
bitterness of that past, and stung him in love, 
which was not all dead, and in pride, which 
never dies, 

The day was grey and cloudy, and the little 
cemetery where Mr. Graham was soon left alone 
had a sad and desolate aspect. Yet he lingered 
there, Walking amongst those unknown graves, 
drawn by that mysterious impulse which binds 
the living to the dead, tili a soft rain began to 
fall, warning him to depart. On his way to the 
entrance-gate, he passed near the spot where 
Mr. Bertram had just been buried, and looking 
at it saw Lily turning away from the mound 
beneath which lay^ not merely all that she had 
loved, but also all that had loved her. She saw 
Mr. Graham, and looking at him said, 

^^ Mr. Lennard locked me up, but I came all 
the same. Mr. Lennard put him here, bat he 
shall not stay here, Mr. Graham. '^ 

And she moved on swiftly, giving him no 
time to reply, and leaving him Struck with the 
pale strength of her silent face and tearless 
eyes. Nigh the gate he saw her joined by 
Marie, who came breathless and limping as 
if she had hurried to overtake her young mis- 
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tress. Some soolding, too, fihe seemed to 
indulge in^ bat Miss Bertram did not appear to 
heed her. She went on like a silent vision 
through the fitUing rain, and Mr. Graham 
looking after them tili they vanishedy slowly 
left the place and took away with him a picture 
of the cloistered cemetery with its grass-grown 
graves and its roof of grej sky^ of the pale 
silent girl and brown old Marie in her trim 
skirts and white cap talking and nodding 
unheeded. 

In the aftemoon Mr. Graham called on Mrs. 
Scot. Mrs. Scot received him kindly, and 
regretted that her daughter was not at home. 
But perhaps Mr. Graham would do them the 
favonr of taking a dish of tea with thein that 
evening when Mrs. Soot's danghter would 
certainly be within, and they would all unite 
their efforts in persuading him to remain^ and 
thereby leave them, dear Mrs. Graham, at least, 
a few days longer. All this Mrs. Scot said very 
graciously. She guessed that William Lennard 
would come in that evening. She. was not 
sorry to stimulate him with the presence of his 
predecessor. It would also do Mr. Graham 
good— he had always been conceited — ^to find 
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that Lily had found a comforter. Mr. Graham 
accepted the invitation. It was a great weak- 
ness surely. He had called on .Mrs. Scot as 
politeness required, bnt what need was there to 
See Lily again? and yet he yielded to tempta- 
tion^ declaring to his own thoughts that, 
though the interview might lead to some pain, 
it would be unmanly of him to shrink from it. 

And so in the evening that door, the thres- 
hold of which he had thought never to cross 
again, opened for him. Once more he saw that 
drawing-room to which the presence of Lily 
Scot had given its charm. And she was there 
again — ^sweet, fair, gentle as ever! Jane and 
Lonisa had shot np into tall demure girls, but 
their eider sister was nnaltered. Neither time 
nor sorrow had dimmed her eyes nor faded her 
cheek, nor changed her smile. With a little 
blush she held out her hand and welcomed him 
who had been her betrothed husband. She did 
not look annoyed, but neither did she look 
glad. Lily was too self-possessed, too lady-like 
to betray .either feeling ; she was courteous and 
friendly, that was all. Indeed, the blush wo 
have recorded and which made Edward Gra- 
ham's heart leap as he noticed it, was so evanes- 
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Cent that his own emotion quickly subsided. 
** It was the lamplight that deceived me/' he 
thought, *'it is all over for her — better so — yes, 
better so." 

No doubt it was better — but better is not 
always pleasant ; and Mr. Graham was just a 
little hurt at Lily's self-possession, though he 
did his best to emulate it. The party was not 
a lively one. Mrs. Graham had gone to bed 
with a bad headache, but still persisted in her 
resolve of going away with her nephew the next 
day. This Mrs. Scot chose to resent as an un- 
pardonable wrong. Her displeasure, however, 
had another cause. William Lennard was not 
Comings änd would not be stimulated by Ed- 
ward Graham, nor give the said Edward the 
lesson in humility he so sadly needed. That 
he might not lose^ however^ the entire benefit 
of the young man^s devotion to her daughter, 
Mrs. Scot took care to wonder at his absence. 

'' I thought William said last night he would 
be sure to come/' she remarked, rather severely. 

Lily, who was pouring out Mr. Graham's tea 
— never did cup of tea taste more unpalatable 
than this — answered with great composure, 

s2 
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" He cannot come, tnamma — bis uncle wants 
him." 

"Just like bis perversity," said Mrs. Scot, 
ßhutting her eyes with the resignation of a 
martyr. 

Tea was barely over when Mrs. Petherick 
came id^ Hvely as ever, and breathless with 
news. 

** And have you really been taking your tea 
in that quiet fashion^ when all Saint Aubin is in 
aturmoilt^' she exclaimed, sinking down on a 
chair and clasping her hands in amazement. 

"News ! — ^what news?" asked Mrs. Scot, with 
sudden liveliness. 

" I thought to find Captain Jekyll bere, tell- 
ing yon all abont it. I suppose he is at the 
Bandolphs." 

"Well, but what newst" asked Mrs, Scot, 
tartly. 

" Oh ! about that nnfortnnate child, of course. 
Instead of being overwhelmed with grief, as one 
wonld suppose, little Miss Bertram has displayed 
the most terrible temper. 1 hear that she ao- 
tually clung to the door-posts as she cried, ' I 
will not leave my house — ^I will not leave it — 
never I — never !' ' Come along, Miss Jones/ says 
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Mr. Leonard — 'no nonsensey yon must come 
and Uve with me now, you know. I am your 
guardian, Miss Jones.' 'I am Miss Bertram, 
not Miss Jones^' says the yonng lady, drawing 
herseif up ; ' and I will die before I go and live 
with you — ^you bad man, who broke dear papa's 
heart I' ' Tom* papa, Miss Jones^ had complaint 
of the heart, Miss Jones^' retorts Mr. Lennard. 
He is spiteful, I must say. 'It was in the 
Jones family, no doubt, and what have I, who 
am not a Jones, to do with that V Aud when 
Mr. Lennard added in his wicked way, ' Don't 
make me take you away by force/ little Miss 
Bertram, or Miss Jones, I am sure I don't know 
which to call her, turned as white as a ghost, 
and followed him without a word.^' 

" Poor child 1^^ said Lily Scot, gently. 

"Mr. Lennard is a horrid bear!" cried Mrs. 
Scot, with evident temper ; '' and I wish that 
Mr. Bertram — ^well, Sarah, what is it f " 

The question was put to Sarah Webster, who 
stood in the door with tragedy in her scülow 
face. 

"Kyou please, ma'am, Miss Bertram would 
like to speak to you. She won't come in ; but 
she would like to speak to you." 
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The little unfortunate has run away I" cried 
Mrs. Petherick, tuming up her eyes and raising 
her hands. 

** Teil Mißs Bertram tbat I am going up to 
her presently/' answered Mrs. Seot, with a look 
of much dignity ; '^ and take her up a cup of 
tea in my room, nurse." 

" My dear Mrs. Scot, you will get yourself iu 
a mess with Mr. Lennard," said Mrs. Petherick. 

" My dear Mrs. Petherick," austerely replied 
Mrs. Scot, rising firom the sofa and sailing to 
the door, *' Mr. Lennard may lock up his ward 
if he pleases — I shall not shut my door on Mr» 
ßertram's daughter.'' 

A cruel alternative now lay before Mrs. 
Petherick. Should she go and spread this last 
fresh bit of news, or wait for more ? If she 
went she would certainly forestall Captaiu 
Jekyll. If she waited she might lose that 
chance ; but then she would also leam a great 
deal which she could never leam so well other- 
wise. The advantage of waiting was too great. 
Mrs. Petherick remained. 

No one spoke much tili Mrs. Scot returned ; 
Jane and Louisa exchanged uneasy whispers ; 
Mrs. Petherick uttered a word now and then. 
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and nodded more than ehe spoke ; and Edward 
Graham looked at Lily, who gazed pensively 
before her, and seemed to have forgotten him. 
And yet her eyes lit softly, and — ^he was sure 
of it — her cheek flashed, as a man's voice min- 
gled with her mother's nigh the parloor door ; 
but when that door opened, and Mrs. Scot came 
in, followed by William Lennard, Lily was her- 
seif again, and she greeted the visitor with the 
cold gentleness which she gave to all. 

"Very well, William, teil Mr. Lennard that 
he may come if he pleases," remarked Mrs. 
Scot, as she walked back to her sofa with much 
stateliness. ^* Miss Bertram is here. I do not 
deny it. She is lying down in my room — very 
much exhausted, poor little thing I I shall 
never close my door against her father's child, 
William 1" 

William Lennard heard Mrs. Scot with a lower- 
ing aspect which did not improve his good 
looks. He darted an angry glance at Mr. Gra- 
ham, as if he held him responsible for all this 
and replied, with decided ill-humour, 

" Well, look you here, Mrs. Scot. What right 
has the little monkey to run away from ns ? I 
stayed at home this evening to keep her com- 
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pany, and ehe wient up to her room and gave ns 
the slip." 

" She came to her fother^s friend," said Mrs. 
Scot, still dignified. 

Perhaps it was to create a diversion that Lily 
Scot here asked William if he would have some 
tea ; but with another irat-e look at Mr. Graham, 
as if to say, '^ I will have no tea^ becanse he has 
had some," the yonng man nttered an nn- 
gracious, ^^ No, thank you ;" adding, in the same 
breath, 

*^ I madQ her tea myself, and she wonld not 
touch it — bad-tempered little thing 1" 

*'She never conld bear you, William,^' mis- 
chievously put in Jane. 

" Then there's no love lost between us," said 
William, turning scarlet; ^* A little set-up thing. 
She can be nice, no one nicer, but she is as proud 
as Lucifer ! And yet, for all uncle could say or 
do, I would not call her Jones. Ungrateful 
monkey V* 

" You always were fond of her," persisted 
Jane, demurely. 

William shot an angry look at her. 

"I — I fond of her?" said he, stammering 
with annoyance. " What do you mean t" 
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"Nothing/' interrupted Lily Scot, a little 
drily, and she looked severely at her sister, who 
was silenced. 

Mr. Graham rose. He feit sadly ont of place. 
He could not but see that William Lennard's 
good or ill-humour seemed more to Lily Scot 
now than his presence. It might be just, nay, 
it might be desirable ; but when he remembered 
the secrethope with which he had come to Saint 
Aubiuy it was hard. So he took his leave of 
them all coldly enough, tili Lily Scot, looking at 
him with sudden softness^ said gently, 

^' Will you not stay ? Perhaps Mrs. Graham 
will come down presently. And shall we not 
see you again to-morrow !" she timidly added. 

" Oh ! certainly," he replied; relenting at once, 
and hoping that Mrs. Scot would say something 
to detain him ; but Mrs. Scot, who did not like 
her daughter's gentle and friendly manner, was 
coldly silent. Indeed, as soon as the door of 
the parlour had closed upon him, she exclaimed, 
a little crossly, 

*^I never did see a man so altered as Mr. 
Graham 1" 

" He is quite old," assented Mrs. Petherick. 

" I wonder what brought him to Saint Aubin?" 
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grtimbled William Lennard, ill-temperedly. '' I 
don't suppose anyone wanted him." 

Mrs. Graham's sudden entrance put ah end to 
all comments. 

" What ! he's gone l" she cried ; addibg, with 
her nsual candour, " and it was for him I came 
down." 

*'Niirse can soon overtake and bring him 
back," Said Lily Scot, with what William con- 
sidered very unnecessary alacrity. 

Edward Graham had almost reached the 
limits of the flaute-ville, when Lily's gipsy- 
looking nurse overtook him, and delivered his 
aunt's message. He turned back willingly 
enoagh, hoping to see Lily^s face once more^ 
and he was certainly disappointed when he was 
shown into the dining-room, where Mrs. Gra- 
ham sat waiting for him alone. 

" My dear boy," said she, as soon as she saw 
him^ *'I could not sleep without telling you* 
Shut the door, and don't breathe a word of it. 
Little Lily Bertram wants to run away to Eng- 
land with me." 

" Impossible I" said Edward Graham, with a 
Start of snrprise. 

'* My dear Ned, she has just been in my room^ 
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and coaxed and prayed tili — tili I bave a great 
mind to do it/^ 

** Aunt, you surely would not 1" 

Mr. Graham loved the law. Dura lex sed lex^ 
was bis creed. Mr. Lennard was Miss Bertram's 
guardian, and she mnst submit to bis autbority. 

<' But be is such a wicked man, and she is 
such a darling," argued Mrs. Graham, with tear& 
in her eyes. «And Miss Cowper, it seems, would 
receive her at landing ; she showed me the let- 
ter. It was her father's wish, Ned." 

But Mr. Graham was obdurate. He feit for 
Lily Bertram, and shared bis aunt's sympathy ; 
but if Mrs. Graham wanted bis advice, he could 
only say, " Leave Miss Bertram where she is.'* 
Mrs. Graham beard him irresolute and per- 
plexed. " The poor child had begged so hard," 
she reasoned, looking up in Edward Graham's 
face, *' and it would be so easy. They could 
leave to-morrow early, and long before Mr. 
Lennard would know the truth, Miss Bertram 
would be out of bis reach." And whilst she^ 
pleaded, and he resisted, the drama of littla 
Lily Bertram's fate was progressing rapidly. 

Mrs. Petherick's hope of learning a good deal 
by remaining at Mrs. Scot's was doomed to- 
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disappointment. She was in the front box, 
indeed, but she conld not be behind the scenes. 
She could not hear or see all that was said and 
done. Scarcely was Mrs. Graham closeted with 
her nephew, when Mr. Lennard came bonncing 
into the house, and giving Sarah Webster, who 
let him in, one of his sharpest and angriest 
looks^ authoritatively bade her send down Miss 
Jones to him. 

" Perhaps you will speak to missis first, sir," 
said Sarah cooUy ; " she is in the dining-room ; 
or would you like going np to Mrs. Scot's bou- 
doir and seeing her there alone ?" 

Her inanner was almost aggressive, and 
though Mr. Lennard chafed under it, he wonld 
«how no temper, but said that he would see 
Mrs. Scot alone. 

Mrs. Scot's boudoir was a closet-like room, 
which might have dispensed with so euphemi- 
ous an appellation. Mr. Lennard stared around 
him with contempt, kicked a footstool out of his 
way, flung himself down with all his might in a 
brittle chair, and sneered at a feeble view of 
Mrs. Scot's brother's house in Torquay, which 
happened to be hanging on the wall before him. 
But these signs of petty malice vanished when 
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Mrs. Scot entered the room, and greeted him 
with an air.of wearineBs and fatigue, destined 
to impress on Mr. Lennard the fact that he was 
not a "welcome visitor. Mr. Lennard, however^ 
was all airy lightness and good-hnmonr. 

"Well, Mrs. Scot/' said he, "yon have my 
ward, it seems. I need not teil you " — he laid 
hie finger to his nose — ** that you cannot keep 
Miss Jones." 

*' I do not keep Miss Bertram," replied Mrs.. 
Scot, without sitting down ; *^ but she came 
here, and she shall stay here as long as she 
pleases. Of conrse, if you take her away by 
force, Mr. Lennard, I cannot prevent you." 

Mr. Lennard feit the lady's supercilious, not 
to say impertinent, tone ; but though a sour 
and ill-tempered man, he knew how to practise 
self-control, and he had resolved that Mrs. Scot 
should be made subeervient to his ends. 
• "Come, Mrs. Scot," said he roundly, "we 
cannot carry on matters so, you and I — we 
can% you know. I want the child, because I 
am responsible for her. The whole world is 
welcome to see what I do with her, and when 
Miss Scot comes and gives her her lessons " 

" Her lessons, Mr. Lennard 1 — I don't under- 
stand." 
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^* Didn't I say it at once ? . Why, of course, 
Mrs. Scot, / can't do without Miss Scot to 
manage that girl." 

Mr. Lennard knew what a loss that of Lily 
Bertram's teaching had been to the Scots ; but 
Miss Scot's mother scorned the bait, and said, 
ooldly, that Mr. Lennard was very kind, but that 
her daughter, she thought, had something eise 
in yiew. 

*^There never was anything like women," 
•emphatically Said Lily^s guardian. "Here am 
I^ all for peace ; and here you are, all for war ! 
Now, just listen to reason. How can you and 
I not be friends, when a nephew of mine, who 
«hall be nameless, is hankering after your 
daughtert" 

"What nephew, Mr. Lennard?" austerely 
asked Mrs. Scot. 

" I Said he should be nameless," was the dry 
answer. " Of one thing you may be sure — he 
is desperately in love ; and if — yes, if money it 
be that stops hira, why, Mrs. Scot, / will mend 
that." 

This was piain speaking, and Mrs. Scot, 
though she would have liked to know whether 
Mr. Lennard meant Dick Cowper or William 
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Lennard, was greatly moUified by the overtare, 
and Said, mildly enough — 

" Well, Mr. Lennard, what do you want me 
todor 

" Simply to have no nnderhand dealings 
"with my ward." 

" But, Mr. Lennard," said Mrs. Scot, sitting 
down, "I have no underhand dealings with 
poor little Miss Jones. The child came here, 
and could not be turned out in the street, 
surely. She is asleep now, but you can have 
her to-morrow." 

" I will have Miss Jones to-night," said Mr. 
Lennard, setting his teeth. 

" Well, then, Mr. Lennard," answered the 
lady, with unexpected temper^ " you must go 
into my room and get her yourself.*' 

Mr. Lennard looked as if^ but for shame, he 
would take Mrs. Scot at her word. Lily was 
only a girl, but she had deiied him, and he had 
resolved that he would break the spirit he 
could not bend. 

" Have your way, Mrs. Scot," he said — '' have 
your way. The ball is at your feet. Don't 
take it up — don't. Forget what I said about 
my nephew, and so forth. Have your way, 
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and keep Miss Jones tili I send for her. '^ 

'* I have no wish to assist rebellion and give 
a bad example to my own children," said Mrs. 
Scot, virtuously ; " and since you are bent on 
having Miss Jones to-night, I will go and 
waken her myself, Mr. Lennard. I have no 
doubt she will be amenable to reason.'' 

"I daresay she will," said Mr. Lennard, with 
a grim chnckle. 

Some people seem born to be sovereigns, so 
incapable are they to dispense with a prime 
minister. Mrs. Scot could not do withoat Sarah 
Webster, and on leaving Mr. Lennard, sum- 
moned her faithfal counsellor to a private Con- 
ference, which was carried on in the kitchen, 
for want of a safer place. Sarah heard her 
mistress ont in silence; then her black eyes 
sparkled as she said : 

"And is Miss Lily to marry Mr. Cowper? 
And is he to have Mr. Lennard's money?" 

"How can I teil?" pettishly expostülated 
Mrs. Scot. " I thought you would know. And 
there s that Mr. Graham come back, and Lily 
as civil to him as can be." 

^'Drat him!" said Sarah, with a darkening 
face. " He went away once, and I know how 
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my dear young lady fretted. What bringB bim 
back ? — to send others away.'^ 

** Heäs leaving to-morrow ; and then, nnrse, I 
fancy Lily cares more for William Lennard 
than for anyone eise.*' 

" That boy I" exclaimed Sarah, with a scorn 
which would have done Edward Grahanx's 
heart good. ^^ Bat perhaps it is he who is to 
get the money," sho said, her dark face lighting. 

Again Mrs. Scot pettishly asked how she 
should know. 

'*Well, it's one of the two," said Sarah, 
nodding. "Unless Mr. Lennard teils you 
which, don't you mind bim, ma'am." 

'* Well, but, nurse, he also says that Lily is to 
go back and teach little Miss Jones, and I don't 
like to lose that/' said Mrs. Scot, who could be 
perfectly candid when she was driven to the 
wall. 

Sarah tightened her thin lips. She knew, no 
one better, how hard a trial the loss of Miss 
Bertram's teaching had been to the family. She 
had never forgiven Mr. Bertram for baving 
presumed to dispense with Miss Scot's Services, 
and she was quite willing to hold Miss Bertram 
responsible for her father's sin, and sacrifice her 
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without remorse. Moreover, she, too, knew 
that Mr. Lennard wanted more than to prevail 
over Miss Bertram. He wanted Saint Aubin 
back again, and if the man were managed well, 

he would give Miss Scot one of his nephews — 

• 

no matter which — to gain his end. Tes, the 
man was in their power now ; they had him, 
they could play on his passions and weaknesses 
as on a well-tuned Instrument. Sarah almost 
laughed as she saw it all so clear before her. 

" Well, ma'am/' she said, ** Mr. Lennard 
wants Miss Bertram, and Miss Bertram won't 
go to him ; is that it ?" 

Mrs. Scot supposed so, bnt at the same time 
she looked so helpless that Sarah at once volun- 
teered to manage Miss Bertram. 

" Do, nurse," said Mrs. Scot, relieved, '* my 
nerves can't stand it. And take her to Mr. 
Lennard in my boudoir, please, nurse." 

On leaving Mrs. Graham, Lily had stolen 
back to Mrs. Scotts room, and sitting down on 
a chair nigh the bed, laid her head on the pil- 
low. With the credulousness and inexperience 
of yonth, she thought that Mrs. Scot would 
keep her for that night, at least; that Mrs. 
Graham would abet her escape, and that she 
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would be out of Mr. Leonardas power the next 
morning. It was hard to leave Saint Aubin 
and her father's grave and her own house, and 
to go to a stränge^ or at least an unknown 
country, and live there for three weary years, 
but anything was to be bome rather than to 
live with Mr. Lennard, be called Miss Jones, and 
be tannted all the day long. 

'' And yet how I shall long to come back," 
thought Lily, her tears flowing ; " how my first 
act will be to place dear papa with his parents 
in the old Abbey, to get Mr. Graham to design 
his monument, and, who knows, to rebuild the 
turret. I know he would have wished it — dear, 
dear papa I " 

Her tears feil faster and faster at the thought. 
Her grief was still in that phase in which the 
hopeful spirit of youth strives in vain against 
the sense of irremediable loss, and yet the 
thought of all she would accomplish in the 
future took something away from the bitterness 
of the present. 

^'Not asleep, Miss Lily," said Sarah, coming 
in and speaking briskly; 'Hhat's right. Mr. 
Lennard's waiting for you. I said you would 
ßoon be ready." 

T 2 
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. Lily lifted up her head from the pillow and 
gave her a scared look. 

" I will not go with Mr. Lennard/^ said she 
brusquely ; " and Mrs. Scot said I need not un- 
less I Uked." 

"Mrs. Scot can't help herseif, miss/' sharply 
replied Sarah ; *' she can't keep you against Mr. 
Lennard's will." 

" And has she sent you with that message I'* 
asked Lily, indignantly. 

"Whynot?" 

^* Has she not dared to deliver it herseif I" per- 
sisted Lily. " Oh ! I would die before I would 
teil a servant to say that which I was ashamed 
to speak !" 

No Bertram could have uttered this with a 
greater scom of Mrs. Scot's cowardice. 

"You had better come down, miss," said 
Sarah, grimiy. 

Lily would not deign to argue. She gathered 
her Autumn cloak around her long slender 
figure, and left the room without nttering a 
Word. Sarah turned to the boudoir, but Mr. 
Lennard had already left it, and Miss Scot, whom 
her mother had sent up to him, was there alone. 
She gave a guilty start on seeing Lily Bertram, 
but tried to say quietly, 
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" Mr. Lennard is already below. Take heart, 
my dear. I ehall go in very early to you to- 
morrow. Good night." 

She wanted to kiss her, but Lily drew back 
from her and looked in her face. 

"And have yon too sold me!" she asked. 
^*0h! Lily, Lily r 

She could say no more ; and more Miss Scot 
did not wait to hear. 

** You are excitable to-night, Lily," she said ; 
^*you will be more reasonableto-morrow." And 
she went down as she spoke« 

" Lily !" said Lily Bertram, {pitifully, " Lily, 
come back and stand by me I" 

But Miss Scot turneda deaf ear to theprayer. 
She went down swiftly, without looking back. 

" The traitress 1" said Lily Bertram, in a low 
tone ; " but Mr. Lennard may bring her to me 
as much as he likes, never — never will I learn 
a Word &om her, the traitress V^ 

" You little brat !" exclaimed Sarah, with sup- 
pressed passion, all the vulgär violence of her 
nature roused at this defiance, " how dare you 
speak so of my young lady V 

"She is no lady," answered Lily, fall of 
scom — " no, she is no lady." 
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" If you don't hold your tongue, Pll give you 
such a shake as you will remember/' said Sarah, 
speaking low, but Coming nigh her and lookin g 
venomous. " You — you Jones you I" she hurled 
the ixame at her as if it had been a murderous 
weapon. She had forgotten the very cause she 
wished to serve in the fury which possessed her, 
and she looked so fierce and feil that Lily 
shrank from her with mingled disgust and fear. 

*^Ifyou attempt to touch me, I shall jump 
out of that window/' said she, with her band 
on the hasp of the landing window by which she 
was Standing. 

Sarah calmed down, and burst into a loud 
hysterical laugh. 

" Hoity-toity ! " said she ; " all I want is that 
you should come down to Mr. Lennard, who is 
waiting below ; and the stairs will surely do as 
well as the window." 

Lily did not answer. She was conquered, 
and she knew it. She passed by Sarah with a 
proud and steady step^ submitting in silence. 
The victory was won, but at a dearer cost than 
Sarah knew. As Lily reached the foot of the 
stairs, the door of the little room where Mrs. 
Graham and her nephew had been talking to- 
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gether opened, and Edward Graham appeared 
OD the threshold. The light from within feil 
OD him. Lily went up to him and held out her 
band. 

" Good night, Mr. Graham^^' she* ßaid, with a * 
wistful look. " Everyone is forsaking and be- 
traying me — even Lily, whom I so loved. I am 
Miss Jones for them now ; and Mrs. Scot sent 
np her servant to tum me out of her bouse, and 
Lily had not a kind word to say to me wben I 
called her back. It was hard, Mr. Graham 1" 

"Come, Miss Jones, no tragedy nonsense," 
Said Mr. Lennard, who was waiting for her by 
the gate under the archway. 

" But you — ^you," said Lily, in a broken voice 
— ** you who have so lost through my bouse — 
you have been always kind, Mr. Graham, and 
God bless you 1" 

She dropped bis band and turned away before 
he could answer. 

" Take my arm," whispered a rough but not 
unkind voice behind her. 

It was William Lennard who spoke. Lily 
shook her head, but when he took and slipped 
her arm within bis, she did not withdraw it. 
The gate opened. Mr. Lennard went out first. 
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his nephew and Lily foUowed. The gate closed 
npou them again. Mr. Lennard had gone off 
with his prey. 

" It is just heart-fcreaking, that^s all," said 
Mrs. Graham', whose ready tears were flowing 
down her cheeks. 

The parlour door opened, and Mrs. Scot's 
voice called oat veiy crossly : 

** Nurse, is that Miss Jones gone V* 

Sarah, who had remained upstairs, did not 
answer ; but Mr. Graham, Coming forward, said, 
as he entered the parlour, 

'^ Miss Bertram is gone, madam.'' 

The gravity of his look and aspect conveyed 
a rebake. 

" Sir,'^ said Mrs. Scot, starting up from the 
sofa in much wrath, and ponring on his devoted 
head all the irritation which had been gathering 
within her during this trying evening — " Sir, I 
beg to inform you that 1 know best by what 
name I am to designate that young lady.'' 

'^Besides," quietly said Lily Scot, who was 
secretly incensed at William Lennard's deser- 
tion. " Jones is her real name, poor child." 

" Would you call her so if her father livedl" 
asked Edward Graham, point-blank. 
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" Mr. Graham," said Lily Scot, flushing red, 
" you forget yourself." And she rose, and with 
her band leaning on the back of ber cbair, looked 
proudly in bis face. 

He looked back at ber, wbilst tbe room was 
suddenly still. 

"I beg your pardon," be said, and bowed, 
and tnmed away, and feit, as be turned and 
walked into tbe street, '^ Sbe is cold as ice, and 
sbe never liked me, never — never !" 
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CHAPTER XVII. 

IT seemed now to Edward Graham that all 
was fairly over between him and Saint 
Anbin ; that he had only to close the book of hi» 
lifo at that page, and read this sad chapter of 
disappointed love and ambition no more. Bat 
for his aunt he would have left this ill-fated 
Norman town that very night. As he walked 
down the street he brooded bitterly over his 
once-adored Lily's fickleness. She actaally liked 
that sailor. Her unkindness to Miss Bertram 
Mr. Graham could have forgiven, but how could 
he forgive. her this? With the intuition of 
jealousy he feit that Miss Scot hadaccepted him 
formerly as the most eligible suitor^ that on the 
same principle she would have taken Dick Cow- 
per if she could have got him, but that the real 
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preference of her heart was for William Leonard,, 
the awkward, bearish, ill-mannered youth. 

*^ And I thought she cared for me !" he langhed 
to himself with bitter scorn. 

Mr. Graham was Walking fast, for bitter 
thonghts urge a man on^ when a band was laid 
on bis arm, and a sharp, irritable voice addressed 
him with — 

**Mr. Graham, a word with you, if you 
please?" 

The young man tumed round and recognized 
Mr. Lennard. He had never liked the man, and 
now he almost loathed him. He would have 
liked to shake him off like a noxious insect, but 
the habitual courtesies of life checked the im- 
pulse, and he stood still and waited, with a cold, 
forbidding aspect, for which Mr. Lennard, to do 
him justice^ cared naught. 

"Mr. Graham, you mean to go to-morrow, I 
am told. Take my ad^^ce, stay here and try 
your Chance. Don't stare, man. Monsieur 
Duhamel, the architect, died three days ago^. 
Tou have but to step into bis shoes ; they will 
fit you — take my word for it.^^ 

Surprise at so unexpected a proposal kept 
Edward Graham mute. Mr. Lennard had al* 
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ways been odd, but this seemed more than mere 
eccentricity. 

"Thank you, Mr. Lennard," he said, drily, 
^^but Monsieur Duhamers shoes may remain 
^mpty for me." 

Mr. Lennard laughed a little short langh. 

" London's a fine place for those who have a 
nenne and can make money in it ; but it is a 
Tery poor place for those who have to fight 
their way up the ladder. Here^s a ready-made 
<jhance for you, Mr. Graham. 1£ you kick it 
away, it may never come back. Monsieur 
Duhamel died rather suddenly ; he lefb neither 
48on nor nephew to fill his place. You have but 
to Step in and take it.'' 

Mr. Graham's dark eyes flashed fire. 

"Mr. Lennard," said he, with ill-subdued 
anger; "have I asked you to meddle in my 
coucerns, and teil me what chances I am to 
take r 

"You certainly have not,'^ answered Mr. 
Lennard, chuckling. 

" Then/' said the young man, hotly, " take it 
for granted that I do not röquire your advice. 
I have the honour to wishyou a good evening." 

He was Walking on, but Mr. Lennard's grasp, 
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which was always like that of a vice, arrested 
bim. He could have freed himself, indeed, bat 
the man, thongh hatefui, was twenty years bis 
eider, and tbere was no nnmanly violence in 
Edward Grabam's nature. 

" WelJ, sir V be said, sbarply and imperatively. 

" Well, sir, you are a very impatient young 
man," was tbe cool answer. '*If you will 
engage to stay bere in Saint Aubin^ fiU Mon- 
sieur DubameFs vacant place, and settle down^ 
in sbort, I will give you ten tbousand firancs 
out of Miss Jones's property as compensation 
for your former loss, and witbout your foregoing 
any furtber claim on tbat young lady wben sbe 
comes of age." 

Tbis time Mr. Grabam feit — not surprise — 
but amazement. 

** Mr. Lennard," be said, point-blank, " you 
must bave a motive in tbis. Wbat is itf" 

** Find it out,^' answeredMr.Lennard, witbtbat 
ill-tempered rudeness wbicb marred all bisscbem- 
ing. " Of course I bave a motive," be added, in a 
more amiable tone. " You were wronged, Mr. 
Orabam, in tbat matter of tbe turret. No more 
now tban tben would I allow tbat you bad a 
claim on my ward's property for your füll loss ; 
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but ten thousand francs — four hundred pounds 
— Miss Jones can afford ; and this, added to the 
late Monsieur DuhameVs empty shoes, may be 
ihe making of you yet.'* 

Mr. Graham laughed bitterly. 

" Mr. Lennard, do you know what my losses 
in that matter of the turret come to V* he 
asked. 

" My good sir, where is the use of reckoning 
the cost of spilled milk 1" was the calm reply. 
-^'Here is four hundred pounds, and Monsieur 
Duhamel's empty shoes, and you can take and 
leave them at your pleasure. Tou will make 
up your mind, I daresay." 

And without waiting for an answer, Mr. Len- 
nard walked away. 

No man could receive two such proposals as 
those Mr. Lennard had just made to Edward 
Oraham without attempting to fathom that 
gentleman's motives ; and these were not very 
bard to discover after all. It was not from 
justice, though tardy, that Lily's guardian 
wanted" to give the young man four hundred 
pounds of Lily's money. If he parted with a 
little, it was to secure the whole the more 
fiurely. If he brought back Edward Graham to 
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the place where bis first love still dwelt, it was 
to keep bis own nephew away from her. Wil- 
liam Lennard was in love with Lily Scot, no 
doabt, but be was fond of Lily Bertram too. 
His temper was sby, jealous, and sulky ; already 
Mr. Grabam's mere presence in Mrs. Scot's bouse 
had exasperated bim. If tbe young arcbitect 
settled down in Saint Aubin, Mr. Lennard knew 
tbat William wonld never strive witb bim for 
Lily Scotts affections. He would fear defeat too 
mucb to enter on tbe contest. And tben, of 
course, be would turn to Lily Bertram, and sbe 
did not dislike bim ; and bow could sbe belp 
herseif? 

As to Lily Scot, wbetber ehe married Edward 
Graham, or Dick Cowper, or no one at all — 
wbat did Mr. Lennard care ? Sbe was in bis 
way, and sbe must get out of it, and all tbat 
was worth four hundred pounds. 

Tbe weak point in tbe armour of all schemers 
is tbat their imagination and their desires mis- 
lead them too constantly. They are short- 
sighted and self-absorbed, and take into no 
account tbe uncertain tempers aild changing 
moods of the men and women on whom they 
mean to act. Lily Scot was offended with Mr. 
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Graham, and Mr. Graham was angry with Lily 
Scot. Neither now wished for the other, and 
wheu the young man guessed that the purpose 
Mr. Lennard had in drawing him to Saint 
Aubin was to use him as a scarecrow, bis rage 
was great. No, not for ten thousand francs, 
nor yet ten times ten thousand, would he abet 
that arch traitor. Let bis nephew marry that 
false Lily — ^what did he, Edward Graham, care ? 
So spake Anger in her first fume, but second 
thonghts told another tale. Four hundred 
pounds I The sum was a large one to him, 
and the money was bis, only a fragment of bis 
great loss ; and then bis prospects in England 
were poor enough — bis foot was stUl on the 
lowest rung of the ladder, and he saw few 
chances of getting up higher for many a year 
to come. What thougb Mr. Lennard's motives 
were interested and mean, the opening he had 
laid before the young man's view might be a 
good one. Once Edward Graham had thought 
that the turret of Mr. B^rtram's bouse was bis 
great chance ; now, as he cooled down from bis 
first anger, be asked bimself if Monsieur Du- 
hamePs empty shoes, as Mr. Lennard so signi- 
ficantly called that deeeased gentleman's vacant 
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place, migbt not be the crowning chance of bis 
life. He tried to solve tbe problem of bis fate. 
Four bundred ponnds, a cbance of maldng bis 
way in life, tbe certainty of piinisbing Lily Scot 
by convincing ber of bis indifference, were all 
Mr. Grabam saw in Mr. Lennard's proposal; 
but tbat all was mucb, and only one qnestion 
remained. How far bad tbat scbemer spoken 
tbe trutb, and bow was he, Edward Grabam, to 
knowitV 

" He will teil me," tbought Edward Grabam, 
as, entering tbe Cit6 de Jerusalem, be suddenly 
eaugbt sigbt in tbe sitting-room on tbe ground- 
floor of Monsieur Merle^s fresb face. Tbat 
bonest face Ht up witb gladness as its owner 
saw the ypung man. The builder rose, and 
came forward witb an outdtretcbed band, wbose 
grasp was cordially returned. Eace, speech, 
education, birth, and those acquired feelings 
which become so subtle a part of cur being, all 
divided tbe middle-aged buüderfrom tbe young 
architect, but each recognised in the other what 
each valued bimself most for being — in truth^ 
in courage, and in bonour^ in tbe very highest 
meaning of the word, a man. 

" It does me good to see you, Monsieur Gra- 

VOL. II. U 
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harn/' Said Monsieur Merle, who did indeed 
look delighted. "I warned my wife that I 
would spend the night here rather tban miss 
you. ' Do,' said she — * spend two, three nights, 
if you please, but see Monsieur Graham what- 
ever you do/ And here I am," added Monsieur 
Merle, with a happy laugh, as their first greet- 
ing over, he foUowed Mr. Graham up to his 
room. 

The pleasure of meeting again was more than 
what they had to say to each other. Monsieur 
Merle, indeed, who was communicative, related 
the history of the last baby at fall length ; but 
when he had done this, and informed Mr. Gra- 
ham thatLaurent'-'-that good-for-nothing fellow 
— had come to a bad end, and been sent to 
Oayenne, and alluded to Mr. Bertrames death, 
his topics of discourse were exhausted. Edward 
Graham, who was always reticent, made few 
oomments on Monsieur Merle's Communications^ 
and abstained from entering on the trying sub- 
ject of his prospects in England ; but at the 
same time he related to him, without a moment's 
hesitation, the singular conversation which had 
just taken place between himself and Mr. Len- 
nard. " And now, Monsieur Merle," added he, 
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by way of conclusioD, " what do you coneider 
the value of Mr. Lennard^s proposal to be ?" 

Perplexity and surprise appeared on the 
buüder's honest face. 

" Monsieur Graham," said he, " I do not un- 
derstand it. I know that Monsieur DuhamePs 
sister was Monsieur Lennard's second wife, and 
I suppose he has something to do with his 
affairs. I know too that Monsieur Duhamel, 
being alone here — ^Monsieur Gentil faiied, you 
know — made money, though he was not a clever 
man, not fit to tie your shoe-strings, Monsieur 
Graham ; but I never had any dealings with 
Monsieur Lennard ; and you know more about 
him than I do,'^ he added, with a wistful look 
füll in Edward Graham^s face. 

The young man smiled. 

" Yes, Monsieur Merle/' said he, " I know too 
much about him, and I will have nothing to do 
with it." 

^'Monsieur Duhamel's business was a good 
one — a very good one," meditatively said Mon- 
sieur Merle. 

"But his shoes are not for my wear," said 
Edward Graham, carelessly, *^thank you, Mon- 
sieur Merle." 

tj2 
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" Well, I mtiBt go," Said the builder, rieing* 
" I am glad to have seen you again, Monsieur 
Graham ; and if you should change your mind 
about that business, remember that I should be 
glad to pay back a good turn, and that, should 
you need help or advice, Jean Merle would be 
there." 

He spoke very earnestly. Very cordially did 
Edward Graham thank him, and thus they 
parted. 

''The man means it, for he is trne; and I 
daresay it would be a good thing enough ; but 
have aught to do with that traitor — never — 
never !" 

The very next moming brought however 
so complete a revulsion of feeling, that Edward 
Graham's Stern *' Never" was cancelled with a 
sigh. 

Captain Jekyll spent an hour every morning 
in the reading-room.s of Saint Aubin, and thither 
Mr. Graham repaired, after having received 
two letters — one a brief note from his aunt, 
begging of him to wait another day for her, as 
she had a bad cold and could not travel ; and 
the other from Mr. Blake^ informing him that 
he was going to the Continent, and must post- 
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pone tili bis retnra those alterations in Blake 
House which he (Mr. Blake) and Mr. Ghraham 
had begun a few weeks ago. But Mr. Blake 
did not expect to be more than some months 
away, and wonld have much pleasnre to resume 
the matter on his return in the Spring. 

^'I know what that means," thought poor 
Edward Graham^ as he folded up the letter 
^vith a weary sigh. *^ Johnson, or Thomson, or 
Robertson has got the job, and I am thrown 
over. Oh! to have a fair chance here, any- 
where^ and to be onee more wanted rather than 
wanting 1" 

In this mood, a favourable one'to Mr. Len- 
nard's proposal, £dward Graham sought Cap- 
tain Jekyll, or, to speak more correctlj, more 
information. 

Captain JekylFs delight at being sought out 
was excessive, and his zeal at giving know- 
ledge as boundless as that knowledge itself 
seemed to be unlimited. He roared at Mr. 
Graham, he rolled his goggle ejes at him, he 
held him fast whilst he told him af Monsieur 
Duhamel's illness, decease, and burial. The 
Captain knew to a T what Monsieur Duhamel 
had left, and what his heiresses, all female 
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relatives oa his late sister's eide^ meant to do 
with the money. That Monsieur Duhamel had 
died worth a bandsome sum, aiid that he had 
left neither relation, nor &iend, nor pupil ta 
take up his professional inheritance, seemed 
positive, from the Captain's account. 

^' And you ought to come back to Saint Aubin 
and fiU the poor devil's place," roared the Cap- 
tain along the quay, to which Edward Graham 
had thought it prudent to Iure bim for this 
conversation. "By Jove! you ought, sir," said 
the Captain, shaking his stick at the shipping. 
" Mind my words, sir, you'll do it ; you will, and 
marry Lily Scot^ as true as my name is JekylL 
Ha! bal" 

*' Is not Miss Scot going to marry Mr. Len- 
nard^s nephew?'' asked Mr. Graham, with much 
seeming unconcern. 

"That fine girl marry that boyl" said the 
Captain, with a look of contempt. " Sir, I will 
marry her myself rather than allow it. No, no; 
the young fellow is sweet upon her^ and she 
likes it — they all do, but Lily will never marry 
that young awkward tar, sir — ^never 1 mark my 
words, sir. Never I" 

A good deal more Captain Jekyll said. The 
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man's word was worth very little; he was a 
braggart^ and by uo means irustworthy, and 
yet he helped to tum the balance in favour of 
Mr. Lennard's proposal and when £dward 
Graham left him and went back to the Cit^ de 
Jerusalem, he asked himself by what foolish 
scruple he had ever hesitated about the 
matter. The four hundred pounds were his. 
He did not wrong Mr. Bertrames orphan child 
by taking back that sum from her guardian. 
Let Mr. Lennard's motives be mean and un- 
worthy, could he not defeat them? Was he 
not resolved, determined, as determined as man 
could be, to give up all thought of Lily Scot? Mr. 
Lennard's nephew might marry her if he pleased, 
or Captain Jekyll, or anyone who liked. But 
resolved though the young man might be, he 
gave a little start when he found Mr. Lennard 
waitiug for him, and sitting in his Louis Quinze 
chair with his stick between his knees, and his 
chin resting on the carved grinning head that. 
adorned it. 

" Your servant, Mr. Graham," said he, without 
rising, " come to know your decision." 

All Edward Graham's dislike for that man, 
all his remembrance of the bitter wrong he had 
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«ndured at bis bands, rose witbin bim at tbe 
sigbt of bis face, at tbe sound of bis voice. He 
<)ould not prevent bis look from growing forbid- 
ding and stem, bis manuer from becoming 
sbarp, mistrustfui, and aggressive, 

"Mr. Lennard," be said, "I remember tbe 
past too well not to feel tbat you bave some 
motive of yomr own for oflFering me money, and, 
if all turns out well, a position. Wbat tbat 
motive is I may guess, but do not cboose to 
say." 

Mr. Lennard nodded, sbut bis eyes, and drew 
down tbe comers of bis moutb as mucb as to 
«ay, "Tben don't, my dear fellow, don't say 
any tbing at all about it." 

** But I warn you," resumed tbe young man 
exasperated at bis insolent manner, ^* tbat so far 
as I am concemed, your motive will be defeated. 
I will take tbe four bundred pounds because tbe 
money is mine. I will take tbe late Monsieur 
DubamePs position because I cboose to do so, 
but I will give you tbanks for neitber ; but in 
no manner will I abet your scbemes against tbe 
late Mr. Bertrames cbild. I will be neitber your 
ally nor your accomplice." 

Mr. Lennard nodded again, and opening bis 
eyes said coolly. 
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** You will take the four hundred pounds^ set 
up in Saint Anbin, and engage to etay bere two 
years." 

" Wby two years ?" asked Edward Grabam, 
sbarply. 

" Because I do not cboose tbat you sbould go 
off at tbe end of six montbs. SUence meana 
consent — eb I Well, we can go round to Mon- 
sieur DubameFs bouse and give it a look. I an^ 
autborized by my late wife's nieces to let it be 
furnisbed at a fair price, wbicb you, I suppose, 
will be willing to give. Tbe bouse is large for 
a bacbelor, but tbat lies witb you, Mr. Grabam." 

He looked at Edward Grabam, wbo uttered 
no denial. And so it was decided, and like one 
in a dream tbe young man foUowed bis visitor 
downstairs. 
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